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‘Let us learn to live with the reality 
of our natures and to accept our like- 
nesses to our fellowmen, since that 
apparently was the Divine intent, instead 


of seeking always to exceed.’ 


‘Each occupation demands a unique 


pattern of abilities.’ 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


| Since the printing of the first edition of this book in July, 
|. . 1959, Guidance movement in India has gone ahead a good deal. 
Not only a number of High and Higher Secondary schools have 
been covered in the country but also plans are afoot to include 
primary schools, colleges and Universities as well. The name 
given to the work in colleges has been designated as ‘Student 
Personnel Work’. Even the Kothari Education Commission of 
1964-66 strongly recommends that Guidance Programme be 
introduced in Primary Education. The specific items of recom- 

mendations in this connection read as follows : 
*|. The Training programme for primary school teachers 
should include familiarising them with simple diagnostic 
testing and with the problem of individual differences 
and the implications of these differences for classroom 

practices. 

2. There should be atleast one Lecturer in the training 
school who should be able to deal with the subject of 
principles of guidance and mental hygiene. 

3. Guidance services should be introduced in the training 
institutions so that the trainees may get first hand 
knowledge of the problems involved in their organiza- 
tion. 

4. Wherever possible, short in-service courses in guidance 
should be provided for primary school teachers. 

5. Simple literature for the occupational orientation of 
children may be prepared and made available in the 
regional languages. 


*Report of the Education Commission, 1964-68, Item 9.45, Page 238 ; 


Ministry of Education, Govt. of India. 


(ii) 


6. At the end of the primary stage, children and parents 
should be helped in the selection of courses for further 


education, and the selection should not be based on 
the examination results alone. 


As regards Secondary Education, the recommendations of 
the Commission read as follows : 


*l. “A minimum guidance service should be made avail- 


able to all secondary schools by having one Visiting 
School Counsellor for every ten schools located with- 
in a reasonable distance of one another, and by allocat- 
ing the simpler guidance functions to the teachers.” 


2. At the same time, in order to demonstrate what a 
really comprehensive guidance service is like and what 
it can achieve, it would be desirable to set up compre- 
hensive guidance services in a few carefully selected 
schools, preferably one in each district, 


3. The necessary Supervisory staff to inspect and offer 
consultation to the schoo 
ed in the State Bureaus of Guidance." 


actively engaged in Providing training to th 
Schools for Career Masters/Mistresses. 
and higher secondary schools and Education Officers are being 
orientated towards this guidance movement, 

On the Iecommendations of 
Commission, the Ministry of Educat 


€ staff of secondary 
The heads of the high 


Author 


*Item 9.45— Kothari Education Commission Report, 1964-66, 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The necessity of an organized programme of guidance in 
India is being recognized all over the country. Guidance centres 
have been started at various places and courses in the field of 
guidance and counselling form an important part of the curri- 
culum of the B.Ed. and M.Ed. But the students and teachers all 
feel the need of some source from where they could get to know 
about this guidance movement in India. Unfortunately there is 
no Indian book on the subject for this purpose. Whatever books 
we have, are from the West and pertain to the guidance work 
there. Then again the Higher Secondary Scheme has been 
started in some schools. The headmasters, teachers and parents 
are finding it extremely difficult to channelize the students into 
various courses of the higher secondary. They are looking for 
some literature on the subject. Realizing the difficulty of the 
students, parents and teachers, the author has ventured to write 
this small book which he hopes would go a long way in. meeting 
their difficulty. The author has tried to collect as much informa- 
tion as possible but still he does not claim that it is quite up-to- 
date. But as more and more information will be available it 
will be added subsequently. But whatever information is at 
hand is being placed at the hands of the readers in the form of 
this book. It is hoped that the book would fulfil a long felt 
need. In the end the author requests all his friends and collea- 
gues of the profession to send their suggestions and criticisms 
about this work, so that their suggestions may be incorporated 


in the next issue. 
Author 
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INTRODUCTION 


India is determined to work out the best educa- 
tional programme for her young people. To do this, she is 
willing to accept and try new procedures and methods that have 
been of value in the schools of other countries. - Guidance is a. 
comparatively new programme in western countries but there it 
has already shown its worth. India is now experimenting 
with Guidance in her middle schools and high schools, not be- 
cause Guidance is an importation from the West and may be 
perhaps considered as ‘modern’ but because Guidance may prove 


to be of help to Indian young people and children. 


of the country, notably in and around 
Bombay, programmes of Guidance have passed the experi- 
mental stage and appear to have reached the stage of being 
accepted as a part of the total educational picture. In most 
areas, however, experimentation is yet to be tried. Programmes 
have yet to be formulated and materials have yet to be written 


and prepared. 


In certain areas 


In writing this small book, Dr. N.L. Dosajh has attempted to 
make practical and useful material available for the headmaster, 


the teacher, and other educational personnel. It is a privilege to 


have a small share in helping with the preparation of this book. 
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Neither writer is satisfied with the contents, but for the present, 
the book will have certain values, later writings will be more 
exact and more detailed. Ifthis volume makes a contribution 
towards furthering the understanding and the use of systematic 
guidance in Indian schools, the original purpose will have been 
-met. 


C.W. Riddle, Ed. D 


І 
| 
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HISTORY OF GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 
IN INDIA 


The Guidance Movement in education dates back to 1905, 
When Frank Parsons of Boston offered assistance to the young- 
men in the choice of suitable vocations. From its motherland 
America, the movement has spread all over the world. 


- In India, the Calcutta University deserves the credit for 
Introducing the guidance movement into this country. Itset up 
the first psychological laboratory in India in the year 1915. In 
1938 the Applied Psychology section of the Department of Psy- 
chology was set up under the direction of Dr. G. S. Bose, the 
then Head of the Department. This department conducted re- 
Search in the field of vocational and educational guidance. 
After Calcutta, Bombay took the lead in propagating this idea of 
"Guidance Movement’. Baltiboi, a retired accountant practis-. 
Ing in Calcutta, and Mukerjee, a psychologist from Calcutta 

niversity, established Baltiboi Vocational Guidance Bureau in 

Ombay, Next came Patna University on the scene. It esta- 
blished a Department of Psychological Services and Research in 
the year 1945. Guidance to college students occupied an im- 
Portant place among its activities. In 1947, the Trustees of. the 
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Parsi Panchayat Funds and Properties Bombay established a 
bureau for providing guidance services to members of their 
community. Dr. H.P. Mehta, its Director for the first time 
published the Journal of Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
In 1947, the Uttar Pradesh Government at the recommendation 
of the Acharya Narendra Deo Committee established the Bureau 
of Psychology at Allahabad. One of the aims of this Bureau 
was to provide educational and vocational guidance to the 
students and public. Next Government of Bombay established 
Vocational Guidance Bureau in Bombay. The first attempt to 
coordinate the work of persons and agencies working in the field 
of guidance all over the country was made in March 1953. Dr. 
W.L. Barnette, an American Fullbright Professor, held a work- 
' shop of guidance workers in the country at Central Institute of 
Education under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. 
The following guidance workers attended the workshop : 


1. Shri Veda Parkash, Asstt. Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, 2. Dr. E.A. Pires, Principal, C.I.E., Delhi. 3. Prof. Uday Shanker, 
Reader, C.I.E., Delhi. 4. Dr. S. Jalota, Professor of Psychology, Banaras 
Hindu University, Banaras-5. 5. Shri D.S. Nigam, C.LE., Delhi, 6, Shri 
P.D. Sharma, C.I.E., Delhi. 7. Shri A.N.K. Nair, Deputy Director of Employ- 
ment Exchanges, D.G.R. & E., Ministry of Labour, Gurudwara Road, New 
Delhi. 8. Dr. B. Kuppuswamy, Professor of Psychology, University of Mysore- 
9. Shri P. N. Segal, Assistant Statistical Officer, D.G.R. & E., Ministry of 
Labour, Gurudwara Road, New Delhi. 10. Shri Nullraj Joseph, Technical Edu” 
cation Officer, Directorate of Public Instruction, Madras-0. 11. Shri S.N- 
Srivastava, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Bikaner, Rajasthan. 12. 
Dr. N.L. Dosajh, Government Training College, Jullundur. 13. Dr. Н.Р. 
Mehta, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Parsi Panchayat Officer, 209, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 14. Dr. W.L. Barnette, Jr. Visiting U.S.A. Professor of 
Psychology, Vocational Counselling Centre, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 14, New 
York, 15. Shri Durganand Sinha, Department of Applied Psychology, Patn® 
University, Patna-5. 16. Shri F.S. Chothia, Director, Government of Bombay: 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Elphinstone Technical High School, Building 
3-Cruiekshank Road, Bombay. 17. Dr. Слу. Riddle, United Christian Schools, 


Jullundur. 18. Dr. Rajana Sidhanta, Department of Philosophy and Psychology» 
Lucknow University. 19. Dr. Jean Forrester, St. Christopher’s Training 
College, Vepery, Madras-7, 


A second seminar was held in November, 1954, again at the 
Central Institute of Education. It was decided to form an All 
India Educational and Vocational Guidance Association and to 
affiliate it to the International Association for Vocational 
Guidance. In August, 1960, first conference of Heads of Govern- 
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ment Bureaus of Guidance was convened by the CBEVG. In 
May, 1962, the All-India Workshop for the implementation of 
the centrally sponsored scheme for Guidance was held. 


. The Guidance Movement had spread all over India when 
in October 1954, the Government of India, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, established the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance at Delhi and offered financial assis- 
tance to various State Governments for setting up bureaus of 
guidance or expanding the existing ones. As a result eleven 
State bureaus and three sub-bureaus were established. Only two 
States—Jammu and Kashmir and Madras could not set up the 
bureaus of guidance. This financial assistance for setting up 
guidance agencies was offered by the Central Government to 
private educational or research institutions. Asa result by June 
1962 such agencies came up. 


Guidance Movement also developed in the National Em- 
Ployment Service. During the Second Five Year Plan Vocation- 
al Guidance and Employment Counselling was introduced as one 
of the programmes of the National Employment Service. A 
Vocational Guidance Unit was set up at the headquarters of the 
National Employment Service in the Directorate-General of 

mployment and Training. Also Vocational Guidance Sections 
Were set up in 95 Employment Exchanges. For the purpose of 
bringing about closer cooperation between the two types of 
agencies a central coordination committee for Vocational 
Guidance and Employment Counselling was formed at the Centre. 
At the State level, State Co-ordination Committees were set up. 
Similarly in some of the Districts, District Co-ordination Com- 
Mittees were formed. 


. Now follows a brief history of some of the important insti- 
tutions of Guidance in the country together with a summary of 
the work done by them : 


Allahabad (ОР) 


. Bureau of Psychology—It has a very elaborate organiza- 
tional set-up. Test construction and training of personnel have 
been the main functions of this bureau. It has very successfully 
Organized a systematic programme of group guidance in the 
Schools. Procedures for individual guidance and counselling 
ave been worked out. Some of its important publications are : 
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Bureau of Psychology, Its Scope and Its Importance 
to the Country (out of print) (1948) 

Samples of Work Done (out of print) (1948) 

Procedure of Personal Guidance (out of print) (1950) 
Procedure for Vocational Guidance (1950) 

An Educational Guidance Project (1952) 

The Construction and Standardization of the Verbal 
Group Test of Intelligence B.P.T. 7 (Revised) for Age 
Group 13 plus (1955) 
A Group Guidance Project (Reprinted) (1958) 
The School Psychologist (Reprinted) (1958) 


Tests Standardized for the Manovigyanshala 


1. 


De 


3. 


4. 


5% 


6. 


7. 


8. 


94 
10. 
п. 


Stanford-Binet Hindi Adaptation 


Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for 10-plus (B.P. T.6 
Revised) 


Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for 12-plus (B.P.T- 
12) 


Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for 13-plus (B.P. T. 7 
Revised) 


Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for 14-plus (B.P.T. 8 
Revised) 


Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for Adults (B.P.T- 
11 and others) 

Verbal Group Test of Intelligence for Class VIII (B.P.T- 
Forms A and B) 

Pidgeon Non-Verbal Group Test (Adapted) 

Space Test (B.P.S.T. 1) 

Hindi Attainment Test for Class VIII (B.P.A.T. 2) 
General Hindi Test for Class X. 


Tests Adapted by the Manovieyanshala 


i 
2. 


Murray’s Thematic Appreception Test. 
Schwartz’ Social Situation Pictures Test. 


Norms applicable to U.P. for the following foreign tests 
ihe 


Э; 
3. 


N.LI.P., London, Group Tests 70/23. 
N.LLP., London, Form Relations Group Test. 
Raven's Progressive Matrices (1938) Sets ABCDE. 


€ 
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4. РИ Coloured Progressive Matrices (1947) Sets A, 
Ab, B. 

8. Mechanical Aptitude Tests—Detroit Manual Ability 
Tasks, Tweezer Dexterity and Steadiness Tester. 


Others 

1. A Survey of Spontaneous Psychical Experiences— 
School Children of Uttar Pradesh. 

2. A Study in E.S.P. (1964) 3-units for Vocational Selec- 
tion (1965) (Publication No. 14). 

3. Personality Difficulties of Students (1966) (Publicatiom 
No. 15). 


Bangalore : 
State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance;. 
Mysore. 


Though this Bureau was-among the last to be established 
but has a big team of workers. The bureau has as many as 
twelve staff members including a Director and two Assistant 
Directors. Some of the publications of the Bureau are as 
follows : 

1. S.S.L.C.—What Next ? 1966. 

2. Job Opportunities in the Pu 


1966. 
3. Careers in Dairying in Mysore State, 1967. 
4. Careers in Medicine and Allied Fields in Mysore State, 


1967. 
5. Librarianship as a Career, 1967. 
6. Careers in Banking (Revised) in Mysore State, 1967. _ 
7. Careers in Life Insurance Corporation of India in 
Mysore State, 1967. 
8. Сеш in Teacher Training in Mysore State, 1967. 
9. Agriculture and Allied Fields, 1967. 
10. Careers in Forestry, 1967. 1 
11. Careers in Food Technology and Catering as а Career,, 


1967. f 
12. Courses in Commerce Subjects, 1967. 


blic Works Department, 


Bikaner : 


State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


Bikaner (Rajasthan). 


| 
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This bureau came into existence in 1968. In July 1959, E 
bureau introduced its first group guidance programme in We 
high schools at the five divisional headquarters of the d 2 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur and Kotah. In 1960, 


i i i bli- 
similar programme was carried out again. Some of its pu 
cations are : 


l. Job Opportunities in Rajasthan, 1960 (in Hindi). x. 

2. Report on Career Convention, Conference and Exhibi- 
tion, 1962. 

3. Your Children (in Hindi), 1965. 

4. Science Selection in Rajasthan, 1966. 


Bombay-1 (Maharashtra) 


Institute of Vocational Guidance, Elphinstone Technical 
High School Building, 3, Cruickshank Road, Bombay-1. 


It was in April, 1950 that the Government of Bombay 
Tesolved to set up a Vocational Guidance Bureau in Bombay. 
During the Second Five Year Plan the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau in Bombay was expanded and converted into the 
Institute of Vocational Guidance. The main task of the institute 
was training of teachers in the principles and techniques of 
Vocational Guidance and Research. Two Sub-Bureaus were 
opened—one in Poona and the other in Ahmedabad. The Sub- 
Bureaus started functioning from April, 1957. After bifurcation 
in 1960, Ahmedabad Sub-Bureau went under Gujarat Govern- 
ment. Inthe Third Five Year Plan, the Institute of Vocational 
‘Guidance was converted into the Institute of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Selection. During the first year of the Fourth Five 


Year Plan no expansion could come up. 
The Institute has printed the following menographs : 
l. Degree and Post-graduate Courses in Agriculture. 


2. Diploma Courses in Engineering in Maharashtra State 
and facilities given to the Diploma holders in Engineer- 
ing. 
Ranger's Course in Forestry. 
- Diploma Course in Forestry. 
5. Colleges in India 
` Technology. 


Aw 


giving Degree Course in Engineering/ 
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6. Diploma Course in Seasoning and Preservation of 
timbers. 


7. Open Merit Scholarships in Arts, Sciences, Commerce 
and Law Colleges. 


8. Open Merit Scholarships and Free Studentships in 
Engineering Degree Courses. 


9. Loan Scholarships in Engineering Colleges and Poly- 
technics in Maharashtra State. 


10. Open Merit Scholarships and Free Studentship 
Engineering Diploma Courses. 


Bombay-52 
Gujarat Research Society, Sansodhan Sadan, South 
Avenue, Khar. 


Gujarat Research Society started its programme of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance in January, 1954. It has been 
carrying on in individual guidance and counselling services. It 
also maintains an information and testing centre. It has standar- 
dised the following psychological tests : 


Intelligence Test by A.J. Joshi. 
Vocabulary Test by N.P. Dave. 
Arithmetic Ability Test by N-P. Dave. 


Mechanical Comprehension Test by N.P. Dave. 
Abstract Reasoning Test. 


Vocabulary Test by N.C. Maniar. 

Reading and Comprehension Test by N.C. Maniar. 
Calcuita.17 

Bureau of Vocational and Educational Counselling 


It is a private organisation carrying on Educational Coun- 
Selling, Personal Counselling, Vocational Guidance, Marriage 
ounselling etc, It has published : 
1. Ronnie Wants a Job. ] 
2. Stipends and Scholarships for Anglo-Indian Youth. 

3. Licensed Measurers and tbe Customs Service. 


10 
Chandigarh 


In the Punjab, the Guidance Movement has been {шош 
anumber of phases. In the year 1958, a Unit of Guidance Wa 
attached to the Department of Psychology, Govt. Ee 
College, Jullundur. This unit did yeoman's job in provi ae 
guidance services to the local school-going population. Бие 
taneously, Dr. C.W. Riddle, set up a small guidance un! * 
Jullundur for Christian schools. These were the first attemp 
to start Guidance Movement in the State of Punjab. 


Though the scheme of Educational and Vocational сш 
dance at the State level was first initiated in 1960-61, yet 1 
could not be put into force till 1962-63, when for the first time а 
counsellor was appointed though on purely temporary basis ой 
the Ist of March, 1962. To assist the counsellor in the cont 
of his work two Technical Assistants were appointed on yin 
June, 1962 and Ist August, 1962 respectively. These memberi 
of the Bureau held a short orientation course in guidance ч 
evolved a cumulative Record Card. They prepared a list o 
sources wherefrom consolidated occupational information was 
available. In addition, they held two six weeks training courses 


for Teacher Counsellors. The number of Teacher Counsellors 
trained during this period was 42. 


On the 5th of December, 1962, the State Bureau of P 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Punjab, became the first casual 
ty of Chinese Aggression in the efforts of the State to economise 


its resources. This institution was again revived on the 17th of 
December, 1963 after a lapse of about one year. 


In the year 1964- 


65, the University of Punjab instituted а 
One Academic Year Post 


graduate Diploma Course in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance. In August, 1966 the whole Bureau was 


reorganized into two units, the Testing Unit and the Counselling 
Unit. But the Strength of the Bureau was far too short of the 
minimum, laid down by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, New Delhi. Even then, this institution completed the 
following programme of work during the year 1966-67 : 


(i) “Extracting Factors Operative in the different Apti- 
tude Test Battery for the diversification of students at 
the Higher Secondary level.” 
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(ii) Development of Norms of Standard Progressive 
Matrics Test. 

(iii) A pamphlet on ‘Organization of Guidance Services: 
in Punjab’. 

(iv) Publication of the Manual for the Bureau's Cumula- 
tive Record Card. 

(v) Publication of Guidance News Quarterly. 

(vi) Publication of the pamphlet careers in Pharmacy. 

(vii) Held three training courses for Career Masters. 


In October, 1966, the programme of Guidance Bureau was 
interrupted because of the reorganization of the State of Punjab. 
Much against the wishes of the Director of the Bureau, the 
Bureau was split up into two wings. The Testing Wing of the 
Bureau was passed on to the Haryana State and the Counselling 
Wing remained with the Punjab State. 


Delhi.6 


Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
33, Chhatra Marg—CBEVG was established in October, 1954 by 
the Government of India, Ministry of Education. The Central 
Bureau did a good job in organising the guidance movement In 
the country. It published a good deal of literature for the use 
ofthe guidance workers. Some oftheir publications are listed 


below к 


1. Your Child at the Cross-roads. 
Manual of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


3. Educational and Vocational Guidance in Multipurp 
Schools. 


ose 


i inti d college 
The main purpose was of acquainting school ап olle; 
students, their Кыйа, and teachers with the training B 
available in this State in various fields. The bureau has brovg 


Out the following publications : 


1. A Practical Handbook on Guidance for Secondary 


Schools. 
2. Your Career. А 
3. Defence Services (in Hindi) 


Shillong (Assam) 


State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


The Bureau has prepared the following Guidance 
Literature : 


1. Technical Institutions offering Degree Course in India 
and Diploma and Certificate Courses in Assam. 


2. Courses and Careers : Educational and Training facili- 
ties for the Matriculates in Assam. 
3. Courses and Careers : Educational and Training facili- 


ties for the under Matriculates in Assam. 


WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF GUIDANCE ? 


We sometimes come across maladjusted persons in schools, 
ons—students failing in examinations year 
after year because of a wrong choice of subjects, employees 
quarrelling with their employers for reasons generally not known 
to both, persons shifting from one job to the other at very short 
intervals because they find themselves misfits there. Such cases 
of round pegs in square holes are found practically in every walk 
of life. The author very recently conducted a survey of the 
maladjusted children in the schools of the Punjab and found 
that about 25 percent of out school children are maladjusted. 
If we work out the figures of maladjusted persons in other 
walks of life, the figures will in no way be less astonishing. Now 
why is there such a chaos and disruption in the life of some? 
May be that those misfits in life were not guided rightly or they 
did not get an opportunity for right guidance. May be there 
were no facilities for guidance neither from the State nor from 
the community. If proper guidance centres were instituted, 
many lives would be saved from being wrecked. A network 
of guidance centres all over the country would go a long way 
in bringing happiness to тапу. Left to themselves, many 
parents and children are likely to make mistakes for which they 


colleges and professi 
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have to suffer for the whole life. The whole programme of 
guidance needs a specialised handling. 


WHAT IS GUIDANCE ? 


Some people think guidance is synonymous with educa- 
tion. They think the whole of education to be nothing else 
but guidance. There are others who classify guidance into 
various categories e.g. vocational guidance, civic guidance and 
moral guidance etc. Some regard even psychotherapy as 
guidance. There is a good deal of disagreement about the 
definition of guidance and its main divisions. Koos and 
Kefauver* divide guidance into adjustment and distribution. 
But here also the division is merely for convenience sake. The 
division of guidance into water-tight compartments is not 
possible. All kinds of guidance are closely linked up together. 
In practice the whole guidance is a unitary process, educational 
guidance is dependent upon vocationalguidance. Some consi- 
der the vocational guidance to be pivotal in character and that 
all other types of guidance are centred round it. But this is 
rather a narrow outlook, because vocation is not the only thing 
inlife. For example our aesthetic, recreational, civic or moral 
guidance is not purely dependent upon the choice of our 
vocation. So guidance includes every phase of human life i.e. 
health, home, family, leisure time, personality, religious life, 
moral and civic, vocational and in fact every phase of life, In 
other words guidance is a process of letting the individual dis- 
cover himself—his natural endowments, potentialities, aptitudes 
etc. and then to provide the proper environments for the 
fructification of those potentialities, or to help the individual 


to arrange for the Proper accomplishment and utilisation of 
those potentialities to the best advantage of the individual and 
the State. 


WHY GUIDANCE ? 


Why is there a need for guidance ? Education in India is 
Spreading ata very rapid rate, Table 1, given at the next page, 


shows the number of students in various classes in Indian schools 
during the various years in the past. 


*Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, «Gui i 
Schools “New York: The Maemilla; bir ы Бешли 
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The figures show that the number of students on roll dur- 
ing the past ten years in practically all classes has more than 


doubled. The number of teachers has nearly trebled during 
this short period. 


This rapid increase in the number of the educated per- 
sons has already upset the employment position and has 
necessitated a corresponding increase in the openings for these 
educated unemployed persons. All this state of affairs has 
resulted because of lack of a proper guidance service. 


Now let us have a glance at the population figures given 
below in Table II. 


TABLE II 


POPULATION FIGURES* 


Census Number in Increase (+) decrease 
Year Lakhs (—) during preceding 
decade (in lakhs) 
1891 2,359 
1901 25355 — 4 
1911 2,490 +135 
1921 2,481 — 9 
1931 2,755 +274 
1941 3,128 +373 
1951 3,569 +441 


The figures show a very rapid increase in population from 
1931 onward and hence Suggest an imperative need for inten- 
sive and extensive guidance in the techniques of family planning. 


The figures of the delinquent children in the schools of the 
Punjab are given at the next page. 


"Taken from Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, India, Part 1-A Report, p. 122. 
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*TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
IN THE PUNJAB SCHOOLS CLASS-WISE 


Type of Classes 

Delinquency Mee Xe Ville, VEL ВИТ FF 
Stealing :91..4:34. 20, 1:76, 211.241 
Truancy 102 89 641 842 61 “74 
Bullying 2:3. 336.25 31 2:85 43:23 
Abusing 5* 46155261354 6:221 5212584 
Disobedience 243 302 ‘65 24 169 135 
Gambling 1°36 2:3. 1235504252 1519) 
Destructiveness 1°36 16 1:53 1°88 163 1°63 
Homosexual ЗА FHF 1789 22:06 82:84 8022 
activity 

Untruthfulness $4 14°63 888 88 727 11:08 


. The figures in the Table III clearly show that the problem 
of maladjusted children is fairly actute and hence there is a dire 
need for guidance clinics for our school children and college: 
Students. And the various agencies that can give this help are 
the home, the school or college or the State. In fact a co- 
Operation of all these agencies is needed for a good programme: 
of guidance. 


The manpower or the labour force of our country has not 


he creation of wealth so far. The: 


been harnessed fully for t ‹ 1 1 
Proper utilisation of the available manpower is of national im- 
een the persons available 


portance. There is no coordination betwee! ре 
for a particular profession and the vacancies existing for persons. 
ОҒ that profession. No such planning has been done. i | 

* Occupational Distribution of Applicants in India on Live: 
Register of Employment Exchanges as on 3lst August, 1953. 


18 as follows : 


l. Industrial Supervisory c Ae 
2. Skilled and Semi-skilled РЕ 
3. Clerical En 


о, 
4. Educational 13070 3% 


L. Dosajh, Punjab Kitab Ghar, Jullundur, p. 11. 


Labour Market and Job Opportunities by 
Educational Guidance, Vol, Is No. i. 


*Delinquency by Dr. N. 
8 **Employment Exchanges, 
р. 17 Gokral, Journal of Vocational and 
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5. Domestic Service 16726 43% 
6. Unskilled 239269 43% 
7. Other 32797] . 8% 


Letusstudy the clerical registrants. In December 1951, 
the number of clerical registrants which stood on the Live 
Register of all Employment Exchanges in Indian Union was 
85057. In December, 1952 the figures shot upto 115,964 and at 
the end of August 1953 it rose to 143,825 constituting 30% of 
the Live Register. Whereas if we study the vacancies notified 


iby Government for clerical jobs, we find that the figures are as 
follows : 


Years 1952 1953 
Quarter ending May 13526 6091 
Quarter ending June 12461 8113 
Quarter ending September 11304 5124 


The statistics show that whereas the number of clerical 
registrants has been increasing during the years 1952 and 1953, 
the number of clerical vacancies has been continuously falling at 
the tremendous rate. This is only one instance. Such is the case 
in many other professions as well. Such figures clearly indicate 
a lack of planning and absence of proper guidance facilities. 


And further they suggest the opening of guidance centres on à 
country-wide scale. 


The number of failures in the University examinations is on 
the increase, from year to year. Lack of proper educational 
guidance is very much responsible for this state of affairs. 


The opening of institutions of higher education High and 
Higher Secondary Schools, Colleges— Arts and Science, Engineer- 
ing Colleges, Medical Colleges etc., is not in conformity with 
the future employment possibilities. Students are just rushing 
towards University education without keeping in view whether 
there are any future openings for them or not. Looking to the 
needs, the results of various calculations show that matriculate 
workers should increase from 5'2 million in 1961 їо 166 million 
in 1976 and 3276 million in 1986 but actually the population of 
matriculates and above would grow from 8 million in 1961 to 
27 million in 1976 and 56 million in 1986. Similarly the gradu- 
ate workers should increase from 1'1 million in 1961 to 3:3 
3nillior-in 1976 and 6'5 million in 1986 but the total number of 
graduates is likely to grow from 1°5 million in 1961 to 4:5 million 
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in 1976 and 9 million in 1986. This would mean lot of unem- 
ployment for these educated persons. So the need is that this 
unplanned and uncontrolled expansion of secondary and higher 
education should be restricted. The efforts should be made tó 
vocationalise secondary education and professional educatio: 
at the University stage. The existing number of students should 
be diverted to vocational education at the secondary stage and 
professional education at the University level. To do so a very 
effective guidance programme is needed. 


As recommended by Kothari Education Commission be- 
yond the lower secondary stage, a system of selective admissions 
is necessary. Those who cannot go for higher secondary edu- 
cation or colleges have got to be diverted to vocational schools 
and vocational colleges. To do this effectively, a very effective 
programme of guidance is required. 

In the present educational system there is no relationship 
between education and employment. This can be done effec- 
lively by strengthening the programme of guidance in schools 
and youth personnel work in colleges. 

Education in this country so far has been planned rather 
unscientifically. It has failed to provide any very specific pur- 
Pose to most of the educands except that of cramming for pass- 
ing examinations. A good motive force for the students, in very 
many cases, has been lacking. People have just been rushing for 
higher education without understanding where they are heading 
to. This has resulted in quite an unplanned progress of higher 
education. The outcome of this has been mass frustrations of 
the educated ; as a consequence of which we are faced with (Не 
problems of indiscipline, unemployment, misfits, hunger and 
want. Unless some concentrated planning, relating the educa- 


tional system to the manpower needs, is done it is feared that 


the situation is going to become worse. The Kothari Education 
Commission has rightly recommended the slowing down of the 
tempo of expansion of higher education. There is excess supply 
of many types of educated manpower resulting ina huge waste. 
In certain other areas there is a shortage of manpower. Accord- 
ing to Shri Sanjiva Reddy, "After 20 years we feel we had 
planned in a lopsided way because We gave priorities to things 
Which were not urgent.” "There has been overestimation of the 
manpower requirements of different categories of higher edu- 
cated labour, which is a cause for much concern." “Again ah 
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1mpalance has grown up between the development of general and 
vocational education, the former is far exceeding the demand 
and the latter is falling much below it. Consequently, the output 
of matriculates and graduates in arts and commerce is far in 
excess of demand. Whereas trained personnel for the develop” 
ment of Agriculture, Industry and Research is far in short 
supply.” According to the Kothari Education Commission, 
“During the next two decades, the demand for secondary and 
higher education will increase still further. In order to check 
this evil, it will be necessary to adopt some definite policy of 
selective admissions so as to relate enrolments to facilities 
available and to maintain standards.” Again our educational 
system is completely examination ridden. A Departmental, 4 
Board or a University examination is the be-all and end all of 
this system. The result of such a system has been that our best 
students are those who are bookish. In such a system the 
student is faced with uncertainties about his future. Their 
education means without a specific goal. Again our educational 
policy in the past has been very shifting. We thought of ‘Basic 
Education System’, worked on it half heartedly and more OF 
less gave it up. We switched over to Higher Secondary Schools 
and now there is a demand for scrapping Higher Secondary and 
reversion to ten-year school system. The Members of Parliament 
Committee on Education has recommended a return to the old 
10 year high school system in all States. These are all recom- 
mendations based on ‘subjectivity’ and ‘subjectivity’ is mostly 
undependable and variable. We need a more objective and 
scientific approach to the problems of education since we can- 
not afford to play with the lives of our future generations > 
and a poor nation, as we are, we cannot afford to squander 
finances because of the vagaries of different people. In the words 
of Leonard Н. Marks—''Education has enduring values. It !$ 
not, subject to the vagaries of changing fashion.” So what Wê 
need is to be more scientific in our outlook. These primitive 
trial and error techniques will not do. What is needed is a care 
ful scientific experimentation, followed by implementation. 
These hit and miss methods have already exhausted the scanly 
financial resources of the country. It is high time we be more 
scientific and mature in our outlook. “It is the scientist WhO 
can Kelp us in separating what is dependable from what is UP” 
stable or variable.” Let these hypotheses of our thinkers be 
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tried out by Experimental Educationists and Educational Psy- 
chologists and if established, be implemented on small samples 
with firmness. 

Whereas there is a clamour for higher University general 
education, the land in the country, is being neglected. There 
are barren tracts of land uncultivated and those that are cultiva- 
ted are on very primitive lines. All this has resulted in starvation 
and hunger in the country. We who were once an affluent 
country are now begging for food from others. Why can’t our 
students who are unfit for University general education be 
diverted to vocations in the field of Agriculture, Industry, Tech- 
nology and others which have enough room and are more pro- 
ductive and useful to the Nation and to the individual? How 
can all this be done? Here it is that we need this specialized 
service of ‘Guidance and Counselling’ and ‘Students Personnel 
Work’. It is the trained guidance-workers who can help the 
parents and their guardians to understand their children more 
objectively on the one hand and the “World of Work” on the 
other with their modern techniques of dissemination of occupa- 
tional information, Psychological testing, and individual and 
group techniques of Educational, Vocational and Personal 
Guidance and Counselling. 

Guidance lays stress on more intensive, scientific and long- 
range planning at the top. For example, if it could be worked- 
out fairly accurately the country’s manpower needs in terms of 
various jobs and professions for say twenty years ahead, and all 
admissions into schools, colleges, universities and other institu- 
tions be based on the future needs, a number of frustrations, 
Wastage and unrest among the students can be avoided. This 
information about the future position of manpower needs will 
80a long way in helping students in making wiser plans about 
their educational and vocational careers. Vocation should be 
given the first importance because it is felt that in the present 
age future vocation for a youngman OF young-woman provides 
the greatest motive for him or her to work hard. There is con- 
Siderable evidence to show that having made vocational choices 
increases students’ motivation and results in better grades. 
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GUIDANCE AS A PART OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 


School administrators sometimes are skeptical when the 
subject of “guidance” enters the discussion. They justly want 
to know what is new and different about this programme whic 
has become a part of education in Western countries. “Over the 
centuries, have not teachers given guidance to their students ? 
is a common question. The answer to the question must always 
be, Yes. 

However, what is new in Guidance in the systematic way 
in which an old function of education is being carried out to 
help the students. It is being recognized that no agency of 
Society has such access to the child and such opportunity to 
study him or to guide him as has the school. The problems of 
youth have increased as the society has become more complex, 
and guidance help beyond that offered in the home is becoming 
more and more needed. As the children spend many years In 
.school during a very formative period of their lives, it seems 


logical that the school should be the agency that offers whatever 
help can be made available. 


During the immediate years ahead, two problems will be 
confronting the educators connected with middle schools and 
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high schools. One problem will be concerned with helping 
students select the proper course of study. The other problem 
will be concerned with assessing the achievement of the indivi- 
dual student. These problems are inherent in the Higher Secon- 
dary Scheme. Guidance is directly concerned with both of 
them. 

A guidance programme provides several definite services 
for the benefit of both the students and the school staff. One 
service is known as ‘Individual Inventory Service”. By means of 
this service, accurate and significant information about the indi- 
vidual student is collected and organized into а usable form. 
This form is called the ‘Cumulative Record Form’, discussed 
elsewhere in this book. 

The objectives of the Individual Inventory Service are 
several : to. make valuable information about the student avail- 
able for counselling purposes, to indicate his or her patterns of 
development, and to provide a summary of information that can 
accompany the student to the next state of training. When the 
school knows the potential ability of the student, as well as his 
actual achievement, the teachers can know how much or how 
little to expect of the child. Other factors are also necessary 
for helping the student choose a subject: а knowledge of his 
interests, his social and economic opportunities, the probable 
motivation for selecting one course or another, and the structure 
of personal values which the young person has. With this much 
information as a minimum the school is then able to help the 
student choose his course of study in à concise and systematic 
manner. 

Another service of Guidance i$ needed, however, for guid- 
ing young people into the proper course oftraining and ultima- 
tely into the general field of work in which they are most likely 
to succeed. The service is that “Educational and Occupational 
Information”. As the person’s future occupation depends toa 
large extent upon the training received, informational materials 
concerning training and occupations are often supplementary. 
He must be helped to choose wisely his study or training if he 
is to be able to enter and progress satisfactorily in an occupation. 
Adjustments in training ОГ in work are often necessary as young 
people make choices they afterwards regret, and adequate in- 
formational materials should be available to help them work out 


their problems. 
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Perhaps the most familiar service provided in Guidance is 
‘that of ‘Counselling’. The Cumulative Record Form and Edu- 
‘cational and Occupational Information serve the end of coun- 
selling. In a face-to-face relationship, the counsellor helps the 
‘student understand himself, make his own decisions, and work 
‘out his problems. Considerable counselling may be required for 
‘students who are undecided or who insist on choosing a course 
‘of study which appears completely out of line with their demons- 
trated abilities and achievements. 


In Western countries, the teacher or headmaster may have 
а number of specialists from whom help can be had for coun- 
selling purposes : the school psychologist, the school nurse, the 
School social Worker, the school counsellor, or experts in such 
fields as remedial reading. In India, these resources are gene- 
rally not available at present. The time may come, however, 
"when psychological centres may be located in strategic centres to 
help with the adjustment of children who need specialized help. 
"Whatever the shape of things to come might be with regard to 
psychological centres for child development and guidance, the 
responsibilities of the teachers and headmasters will continue. 


The great majority of students will not need therapeutic 
help from the centres but all will be faced with choosing а 
course of study and an occupation. The teachers will continue 
their daily contact with such students and will provide the at- 
mosphere in which their study is carried on. The counselling 
Teponsibilities of the teacher may extend beyond helping the 
pupil ; they may include the parents as well. Children need to 
be accepted ; but their parents may need an understanding of 
the real abilities and potentialities of their children that will help 
them accept their offspring without feeling disappointed, re- 
Signed, resentful or ashamed. 

Another service of Guidance is that of “Placement” both 
educational and vocational. In addition to help, the individual 
Student may receive from his family and friends in the matter of 
occupational or vocational placement, there is the added help of 
the Public Employment Exchange. The pattern in India at 
present does not include planning for vocational placement by 
the schools, and this may not be legitimate responsibility of the 
schools. . However, the schools have the full responsibility for 
educational placement. No other agency in society decides 
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whether the individual pupil is ready to be advanced to the next 
class, given double promotion, or held in the same class for a 
second year. 


Ў It is in this service of Placement that the probiems of help- 
ing students select proper courses and of assessing the achieve- 
ment of the student meet and are of importance in the Higher 
Secondary Scheme. External assessment of the student comes 
at a time after the course has been studied, internal assessment 
by the school staff should take place previous to the selection of 
the course of study for guidance purposes. Once the selection 
has been made, continued assessment will indicate the wisdom of 
the choice and the probability of meeting successfully the 
external assessment at the end of the course. 

A final service of Guidance is the "Follow up Service”. 
Very often young people meet life’s most difficult problems, 
after they have finished their school work and have entered the 
world of work. Those who enter college may be fortunate 
enough to finda Guidance programme in such schools ; how- 
ever, most young people will have no place in which they can 
find trained counsellors. In the large cities, the Public Employ- 
ment is providing such help ; but it will be some years before 
such aid becomes generally available. The Follow-up Service is 
an attempt by the school to help their former students who have 
Passed out in previous years. Counselling is provided and in- 
formation is available concerning new training opportunities or 
Possible job opportunities. 

As a part of the Follow-up Service, the school also evalu- 
ates its Guidance programme for the purpose of revising and 
improving it. If the needs of the student body or of the com- 
munity have changed, it may be that a change in the curriculum 
should be made. The evaluation process thus covers not only 
the past and present phases of the school’s Guidance pro- 
gramme, but the process anticipates needed changes both in the 
Guidance programme and in the teaching programme. 

Even as education is not something that suddenly begins, 
Tuns a definite course, and then is finished, so guidance is not 
reserved for a certain age group or for a certain class. Western 
schools have Guidance throughout the school and college years. 
Teachers in the youngest classes have responsibilities for deve- 
loping and maintaining good mental health on the part of their 
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small pupils. Counselling is carried throughout the various: 
classes. Educational Guidance comes during the middle school 
years, as does vocational Guidance, and is carried forward. 
However, such Guidance actually begins in the elementary grades. 
For example, games on the playground or stories read in class- 
may be designed to arouse the interest of the youngsters 10 
different aspects of the world of work in which some day they 
will eventually find themselves. 


It must not be assumed that guidance has been accepted In 
Western countries unhesitatingly by the schools. The interest 1n 
guidance on the part of the schools has come about largely with- 
in the last twenty-five years. There has been, and continues tO. 
be, disagreement and argument as to the scope and objectives of 
guidance in the schools. An examination of several hundred 
writings by Warters indicates a common agreement on the 
eleven fundamental points concerning the general principles that , 
underlie guidance. These principles would probably be con- 
sidered by many headmasters and teachers to be the principles 
of good teaching. 


1. Concern for the student as an individual and as 2 
member of a group. 


The focus of the guidance programme is upon the indivi- 
cual and has needs, but at the same time the individual is always 
considered in his relationships to others of his group. Guidance 
is concerned with the problems of discipline because it is con- 
cerned with the student as he is and as he should be in his rela- 
tionships both with himself and with others. 

2. Individual differences must be recognized and pro” 
vided for as far as possible. 

This principle of Guidance is similar to the same principle 
that has brought about the Higher Secondary Scheme with its 
diversified courses of study. The dynamics of guidance аге 
closely tied with the recognition that pupils differ among them- 
selves and also within themselves—not only do pupils differ as & 
group in ability to learn but each individual differs in the ability 
to learn different subjects. 


3. Concern for the whole student. 
Guidance is concerned with the physical well-being and 


spiritual well-being of the student. It would help him discover 
those situations in which he can develop himself physically and 
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mentally. Guidance would help the student avoid those situa— 
tions which would do harm to his structure of values and ѕрігі-- 
tual well-being. Guidance considers the individual as a unit, a 
whole, and its programme of help is based upon this assumption.. 

4. Guidance is for all students—not just those who are- 
maladjusted. Guidance is preventive and developmental as well 
as diagnostic and remedial. It assumes that most students are 
normal, although many may have tensions and problems from 
time to time. 

5. Guidance is concerned chiefly with helping students- 
make their choice and adjustments. 

This principle is closely tied with the previous one. Guid- 
ance is for students who face the normal problems of normal 
Students. The field of psychotherapeutic help is left to more: 
highly specialized workers than the school personnel who admi- 
nister the Guidance programme. When necessary, Guidance 
includes referral to such facilities as psychiatric centres but it 
does not attempt to provide such services. 

6. Counsel is implied but compulsion is not included. 


. The purpose of Guidance is to help the individual help: 
himself. This end is not achieved if the student feels compelled 
to act upon the advice or suggestion of the counsellor. The 
counselling process is one of a mutual examination by student 
and teacher or counsellor of the various aspects of the difficulty 
facing the student the resources he can bring to bear upon solv- 
ing the difficulty, and supporting him after he has himself 
decided upon a course of action. The counselling process is not 
the telling to a young person what to do and how to do it. 

7. Guidance assists the individual to become progres- 
Sively more able to help himself. 

This principle is akin to the one above. The giving of 
advice only makes the student more dependent upon the person 
who is doing the advising. Proper Guidance helps the individual 
build confidence in his own ability, to gain insight into his pro- 
blems, decide upon a solution, and carry that decision to an end. 

8. Guidance is a gradual and continuous process. 
have a sudden origin nor are all 
or study habits, for example, may 
considerable amount: 


Many problems do not 
Problems quickly solved. Po 
be built up over the years and may take a 
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of guidance help to be set right. Because Guidance is a process 
as many teachers on the staff as possible should be trained to do 
counselling work. Pupils passing from class to class and teacher 
to teacher should be given help by all the teachers the institution 
has. A ninth standard boy should receive help from his 
"Ninth Standard teachers, not from some teacher he had pre- 
viously in a lower class. 
9. Guidance workers need professional training. 


A good untrained counsellor should be expected to make f 
better counsellor with proper training, even as a good untraine 
teacher makes a better teacher with proper training: As 
mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, what is new and 
different about Guidance as carried out in the schools of Western 
countries are the newer methods, more systematic approach, and 
use of psychological tests. Professional training is needed to 
learn such methods and how to use scientific materials. 


10. Organization is needed to make Guidance more 
effective. 


The headmasters need training in Guidance in order to 
understand the programme and so to organize it within their 
schools. Guidance will not be a ‘process’ but will be a hapha- 
zard programme carried on with varying degrees of success un- 
less it is carefully and systematically organized. 


11. Guidance and instruction are complementary Ser 
vices. 


Instruction is more effective when the learning potential 
of the student is known, and the Guidance programme can 
furnish this information. On the other hand, vocational guid- 
ance is more easily carried out when the student has studie 
something about the world of work and occupations during his 
social studies. Properly carried out, Guidance becomes а very 
integral part of the whole instructional programme. The two 
interlap and complement each other. 


b 


GUIDANCE AS A PART OF THE TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAMME 


Lo 1. n ee 


In India efforts have been made to set up Bureaus of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in every State with a 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance at the 
Centre. But recently the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance has been merged with the Psychological 


Wing of the N.C.E.R.T At other places like U.P. a number of 


posts of the Field Staff of the Bureau have been abolished. This 


all seems to have been necessitated to curtail the expenses 


involved in setting up full-fledged separate Bureaus for each and 


every State. There is no doubt that if full-fledged Bureaus with 
idance services to 


adequate field staff are set up to provide gu 
all schools in the country, it would involve а huge expense, 
Which the meagre resources of the country can ill-afford. So if 


for the time being this Educational and Vocational Guidance 
forms a part of the training college programme and teachers 
under training and serving teachers, through in-service training, 
are provided the necessary skills to carry out the work of the 
Guidance, it would mean a lot of saving for the country. Of 
course, this would necessitate the overhauling of the syllabus as 
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it obtains in the training colleges and training institutions. 
The syllabus will have to be guidance oriented and topics of 
practical utility and connected with Guidance will have to be 
incorporated in the existing syllabus. The time period for 
training of the teachers being too short, it may not be possible 
to cover all the topics during the course of the training. So it 
may be necessary to continue this training programme in the 
field of guidance even as a part of in-service education. Of 
course, in the training colleges of the new type e.g. Regional 
Colleges of Education and Kurukshetra pattern of training col- 
leges there will be no difficulty in covering all the topics required 
for a guidance worker during the course of the training of the 
teachers. But for training colleges of the traditional type the 
pre-service training programme will have to be linked up with 
the in-service training programme. In fact the in-service traim- 
ing programme will have to be a continuation of the pre-service 
training programme. It would be quite in order if after а рге" 
service training programme the first certificate of the teacher 
training is awarded to the trainees followed by a few more train- 
ing certificates on the bases of in-service training programmes 
provided afterwards. This will give us an integrated training 
programme of about 4-5 years’ duration comprising pre- 
service and in-service training. This integrated programme of 
the pre-service and in-service training will ensure a very compre- 
hensive training programme for our would-be teachers and would 
certainly raise the level of our teacher training. This arrange- 
ment will also mean a huge saving in expenditure with an 
additional advantage of qualitative improvement of teacher 
training. An additional advantage of this would be that every 
teacher would become guidance minded. This would mean, in 
the days to come, the whole of the staff of a school will be 
guidance minded and thus the guidance programme would 
receive a fillip. One of the major hurdles in the way of Guid- 
ance movement is, that when one or two guidance minded 
teachers want to bring improvement in their respective schools, 
the other members of the staff and sometimes the heads of 
institutions, not being guidance minded, put obstacles in the way 
of one or two guidance minded teachers and thus the Guidance 
movement suffers. Such a situation will not arise when the 
whole of the staff including the head of the institution are 
guidance minded. So this scheme of educational and vocational 
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guidance linked up with teacher training programme could be 
taken in hand without involving any extra expense and this can 
run till such time as the country can afford and provide sepa- 
rate institutions for educational and vocational guidance for 
all the States and for each and every school. The latter is, of 
course, an ideal situation but looking to the financial resources 
of the country this ideal position will have to wait. 


ORGANIZATION OF A PROGRAMME 
OF GUIDANCE 


иы Лы аы ee 


” 

In the first chapter we discussed “What, Why and How 

of Guidance and stressed the need for Starting ‘Guidance 

Centres’. In the following pages an outline of a scheme of the 
“Organization of a Programme of Guidance’ has been given. 

Before we discuss the exact o 

of Guidance, it will be 

exactly by ‘Guidance’. 

verb ‘to guide’, 

the literal meani 
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self direction. And the job of the person responsible for 
guidance is to see that the subject has acquired the ability to 
direct himself. Such a guidance has been classified by some 
into Civic Guidance ; Social Guidance; Health Guidance ; 
Recreational Guidance ; Religious Guidance ; Leadership Guid- 
ance etc. Such a classification may be all right for discussion 
purposes but otherwise any scheme of classification seems un- 
tenable because of the unitary nature of guidance. Of course we 
are very right in saying that there are various areas that we have 
to take into consideration while carrying out a programme of 
guidance. Problems that need solution can arise in any of the 
following areas : 

I, Physical Health—Here а person might need the 
advice and treatment of a doctor for certain ailments or some- 
thing like the help of a physical culturist to build up the 
physique. 

Il. Home Conditions—Here again there can be many sorts 
of problems. For example, problems regarding the following : 

1. Accommodation and hygiene : There might be over- 
crowding or other unhygienic conditions. There might be 
Scarcity of water or poor sanitation etc. 

2. Family relationships : The relationships between the 
various members of the family might be strained e.g. constant 
quarrels between the father and the mother might become a 
cause for the neglect of the child and thus make the child a 
problem one. Jealousy among various siblings in the family may 
be another factor in the home environments which may become 
a potent cause of maladjustment. Maltreatment etc. by elders 
might be another factor that needs to be solved. 

3. Non-cooperation of the home with the school: This 
might lead to certain behaviour problems in the child. 

EIL Leisure Time— The person might need a guidance 
in this direction because of not knowing asto how to spend 
leisure. He might here need to be guided in sports, games and. 
hobbies. 

IV. Personality Difficulties—Just as physical health can 
become a serious cause of maladjustment, similarly personality 
difficulties like sensitiveness, shyness, Jack of self-confidence,. 
inferiority complex and emotional instability etc. can become 
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very important causes of maladjustment and therefore, need a 
very competent guidance. 

V. School Conditions —Here we include the inter-rela- 
tionship of the students, teachers and other members of the 
‘school. Frictions between the various members of the staff 
'are likely to affect the work of the school adversely. Thus the 
"teachers might need guidance as to how to maintain healthy 
relationships with others. Then, there might be difficulties that 
‘the child experiences in the various parts of the syllabi. The 
‘child might feel difficulty in progressing in the various educa- 
tional, social, physical and recreational activities of the school, 
and hence may need guidance. He may need guidance at the 
beginning of the term in the selection of the various subjects for 
his study. 

VIL Vocational—In this area the person might need 
guidance for the choice of a profession or might need guidance 
for the change of a profession or for adequate training for a 
particular profession. Or, he might feel ill-adjusted in a parti- 
cular profession and might like to have guidance. 

VII. Religious—The person might have certain doubts 
or a wrong philosophy of life for which he might need guidance. 

УШ, Marital—The person might need guidance for the 
right choice of a partner or he might be married but his married 
life might be very unhappy and he might need guidance for 
making his married life a happy one. 

IX. Sex Life—Another and a very important area in 
which a person can need guidance is healthy sex life. Such a 
guidance is essential for practically all persons above the age of 
ten plus years. 

X. Old Age—Old age brings its own problems. The 
various organs of the body begin to decline in their strength. 
The various senses like eyesight, hearing and smell etc. begin to 
grow feeble day by day. Such an age does need guidance regard- 
ing how best to utilise the time, and to maintain the body 
‘strength etc. 

From the previous discussion about the word guidance 
and its significance, it follows that guidance is inherent in a 
school programme. The teachers in a school help students 
in the choice of their subjects and in the selection of their 
hobbies and games etc. They help them in solving their difficul- 
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ties etc. and thus indirectly they are carrying on a programme of 
guidance. A school which is assisting students in making 
choices and helps them in getting better adjusted to their 
environments is indirectly carrying on a programme of guidance. 
So guidance might be considered as a system of education 
adopted by the staff of an institution which allows greater free- 
dom to its students in making choices and provides opportunities 
in getting adjusted. All this would involve the full co-operation 
of the staff, some guidance personnel and specialists. The 
teachers of the school are not enough for carrying out the 
programme of guidance adequately. They can assist, no doubt, 
but cannot cover all the areas of assistance. For example, there 
will be areas where the specialists’ help would be absolutely 
necessary. Cases of maladjusted children might need the services 
of a doctor, a psychologist, a social worker or a psychometrician 
ete. So a special personnel would be needed to supplement the 
work of the teaching staff in the field of guidance. Now looking 
to the financial conditions of our schools today, it is not possible 
to have this special personnel for each school separately. That 
would involve a good deal of expense which seems impossible 
for an ordinary school to afford. So the best solution would be 
that a number of schools located in a particular area can join 
hands and secure the services of the ‘special personnel’, 


For the organization of a programme of guidance the 
following scheme is recommended. 

1. Institution of a Central Guidance Bureau—One 

central guidance bureau should be located at some central place 
in the State and should preferably be attached to some Post- 
Graduate Training College where facilities by way of psycholo- 
gical apparatus, testing material, books and some staff already 
exist and also where there is a provision for Master's and 
Doctoral work in the field of. Education and Psychology. Such 
a bureau would need the following whole-time staff : 
He must be à psychologist with 
idance, research and teaching, 
Experimental and Educational 
ld be to guide research for mak- 
ing the necessary tools for guidance, to arrange courses AE а 
training of counsellors and career masters for the schcols. He 
would control the working of the Regional Guidance Bureaus, 


(a) One Director : 
considerable experience in gu 
Mainly interested in Clinical, 
Psychology. His main job shou 
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(b) Research Assistants : They should be advanced students 
of psychology or education either M.A.'s in Psychology or 
M.Ed.’s, who would take up some specific problem for research 
under the guidance of the Director. 


(c) Statistical Assistant : He must be qualified as a statis- 
tician and must have obtained experience in statistical work in 
Education and Psychology. 


(d) Social Work Assistants : These social work assistants 
will work with parents and various community agencies in 
promoting the general welfare of the student. They will collect 
data concerning the home and school environments of the child. 
They must be trained as social workers at an institution like 
the ‘Tata Institute of Social Sciences’, Bombay, or the Delhi 
School of Social Work or any other such institution. They must 
be trained in the technique of visiting and of securing informa- 
tion that is reliable. A social worker has generally to go out 
with the problems referred to him and he has to find out the 
various causes in the environments of the child which are 
responsible for creating a particular problem in the child. In the 
Central Guidance Bureau, his main function will be helping in 
the collection of out-of-door data for research purposes. 

The main functions of this bureau may be briefly mentioned 
as follows :— 

1. То compile and publish in co-operation with other 
agencies concerned, occupational information relating to the 
education and training necessary for employment in various 
jobs and the facilities available etc., information relating to short 
term and long term requirements of man-power in various trades, 
occupations, industries, etc., collecting information available for 
students. 


2. Tocontrol the working of the Regional Guidance 
Centres. 


} 3. То standardize various types of tests e.g. personality, 
intelligence, aptitudes, special abilities, interests, etc, for use at 
the Central and Regional Bureaus. 


4. To conduct job analysis studies, 


5. To devise adequate cumulative record forms to be used 
in various types of institutions, 


6. To assist through the regional bureaus the various 


| 
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educational institutions in the State in framing their own guid- 
ance programmes. 


7. To serve as clearing house of ideas and information 
tothe Regional Bureaus and to co-ordinate their work and 
research. 

2. Institution of Regional Guidance Bureaus—They would 
be directly under the Central Guidance Bureau and each one would 
be managed by an Assistant Director and a number of Counsel- 
lors. The main function of these Regional Guidance Bureaus 
will be to look to guidance needs of all the schools located in 
their respective regions. The various Post-Graduate Training 
Colleges in the Punjab will be the ideal places for locating these 
Regional Guidance Bureaus because some of them have already 
started a programme of guidance in their nearby schools. With 
alittle more assistance they can easily start functioning as 
Regional Guidance Bureaus. The following is the staff suggested 
for the Regional Guidance Bureau : 

(a) Assistant Director: He must be a psychologist with 
a considerable experience in guidance and teaching. He should 
be at least M.A. in Psychology or M.Ed. with a good research 
experience. He should be responsible for the guidance of the 
students in the schools situated in his own region. 

(b) Counsellors : The counsellors should be responsible for 
the adjustment of the individual pupils. The duties of a coun- 
sellor should be making personal contacts with parents, teachers 
and other agencies in connection with the adjustment and 
development of its wards in the various schools in his region. 
He would help his wards in the healthy development of their 
personalities, The counsellors should be incharge of the guid- 
ance programmes in the schools in their jurisdiction. Different 
counsellors should have obtained training for different areas of 
guidance e.g. emotional, educational and vocational etc. And 
all these counsellors should co-ordinate to catry out a pro- 
gramme of guidance. The qualifications necessary for a 
counsellor should be that he should have obtained a Master’s 
degree in Education with Vocational and Educational Guidance 
as one of his options. He should be in possession of the 
necessary personality qualities like sympathetic attitude, 
sincerity and emotional stability etc. 


3. Institution of Guidance Centres in the Scho. ls—The 
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teachers in schools who have had M.Ed. degrees or have under- 
gone a specialised training in the field of guidance could be 
relieved of some of their teaching load and could be entrusted 
with the working of the school guidance centres. 1 

Besides the above-mentioned personnel, а clerk-typist, 
peons and a daftry would form a necessary part of the personnel 
of each of the Central, Regional and School Guidance Centres» 
as is the case in every form of organisation. 
Extent of Guidance Services in India 

For the sake of study we may classify the schools into the 
following types as far as their guidance programme goes :— 

Type A Schools : Schools offering a guidance programme 


under the charge of either a School Counsellor, Teacher-Coun- 
sellor or Career Master/Mistress. 


Type B Schools: Schools having no trained guidance 
workers but carrying on some sort of rudimentary guidance 
activity, such as maintenance of occupational information 
materials and/or Cumulative Record Cards. 


Type C Schools : Schools which had no guidance activities 
of any sort. 


*State-wise Distribution of Schools Reporting Different 
Types of Guidance Service 


State or Territory Number of Schools Percent of Schools 
Reporting 

A B C Not Reporting A B 
Andhra Pradesh 19 3 6 1270 67-9 10 
Assam — — 442 17 0-0 00 
Bihar 51 46 174 1380 137 12 
Gujarat 174 974 247 105 25:0 300 
Jammu & Kashmir 5 13 80 59 5l 18" 
Kerala =. = = 869 — = 
Madhya Pradesh 21 50 87 420 193 816 
Madras = = — 1066 — S. 
Maharashtra 258 12 10 1720 921 43 
Mysore 84 53 462 89 140 88 
Orissa 42 66 110 97 193 308 
Punjab a2 18 393 776 тт 206 
Rajasthan 14 95 64 295 $1 549 
Uttar Pradesh 50 2 76 1478 391 16 
West Bengal ті 8 9 1710 807 91 
Andaman-Nicobar = — e 2 pem ci 
Delhi 27 61 95 7 148 333 
Himachal Pradesh == = = 68 = — 
Manipur = 1 6 49 = od 
Pondicherry 1 1 19 9 48 48 
Tripura 1 5 B 19 9-1 45:5 


*Mehta Perin H. & Kanade HM., A Survey of School Guidance Services, 
p. 5, Tabl. 2, April, 1963. 
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Guidance Personnel Working in Schools in India 
ee quer are three types of guidance personnel working in 
CU s in India—the Career Master/Mistress, the Teacher-coun- 
m z and the Counsellor or School Counsellor or School 
EET ologist. Career | Master|Mistress is a trained graduate 
teacher who has received atleast three weeks’ special training 
in guidance. ; He is primarily а teacher but is relieved ofa small 
amount of his teaching load. He or she generally maintains аљ 
occupational Record Card with the help of class-teachers. 

Teacher-Counsellor—He isa trained graduate teacher or 
a psychologist who has received special training in guidance of 
nine months’ duration. He is a full-time worker in the field of 
guidance. 
District Counsellor/School Counsellor/School Psychologist 

5 He is a whole-time worker and is generally M.A. or M.Ed. 

or both and may have undergone a special training in guidance 
for a period of about nine months. 
State Bureaus of Educational and Vocational Guidance 

The minimum staff considered necessary for the successful 
working of a State Bureau as laid down in Appendix No. 1 of 
F e communication No. F. 19/62-S.F. 1, dated Feb. 22, 1962 
rom the Ministry of Education, Government of India, New 
Delhi is shown below : 

Director P.E.S. (1) 


f (D | 
Counsellors Occupational Psychologist 
P.ES. (ID Information PES. (ID 
Officer P.E.S. (ID 
(9) а) 1) 
' | 
Assistants P.E.S. (IT) 
1 
Technical Statistical Testing 
(D @ Ж (1) 
Officer Establishment Peons 
(2) (2) 


THE STAFF 
hould be a person of the 
hology and experience im 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 


The Director—The Director s 
rank of a professor with ph. D. in Psyc 
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clinical work, educational administration, educational and 
Psychological research particularly in the field of guidance and 
counselling. His main job is organisation, administration, 
directing and conducting of research in the field of Guidance and 
Counselling. 

The Counsellor, Psychologist or Technical Assistant— 
He should be a person who should at least be M.A. in eA. 
logy or M.Ed. with Educational and Vocational Guidance an 
must have undergone a training for at least a duration of one 
year in the field of guidance and counselling. 
Duties of Counsellor 


l. The training of guidance personnel for the schools in 
the State. , 

2. Organising short courses in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance for teachers. , 

3. Promoting guidance movement through publication of 
suitable literature in the regional languages for the use 
of teachers and parents. 

4. Collection, classification and dissemination of Occupa- 
tional Information. 

5. To provide testing and counselling services to local and 
mofussil schools. 

6. Supervision of guidance services in the State. 

7. Displaying of Occupational Information and other 
guidance material and setting up of alibrary at the 
Bureau Headquarters. 

8. Visits to other States for comparative study of guidance 
services. 

9. To conduct research. 

Duties of Psychologist 


1. Standardization of psychological tests for the measure- 
ment of intelligence and aptitudes of students and 
collection of data according to local conditions. 
Preparing of tools of guidance in coordination with 
Central Bureau and other agencies. 


3. Training of guidance personnel for administering 
different types of tests. 


4. Testing and counselling services to students in local 
mofussil schools. 


б” 
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5, Preparation and publication of literature in connection 
with tests for the use of teachers and parents. 

6. Setting up of a library of testing material at the Bureau 
Headquarters. 

7. Research work in general. 


Duties of Senior Assistant Counsellor 

1. The training of guidance personnel for the schools in 
the States. 

2. Organizing short courses in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance for the teachers. 

3. Promoting Guidance movement through publication of 
suitable literature in the regional languages for the use 
of teachers and parents. 

4. Collection, classification and dissemination of Occupa- 
tional Information. 

5. Testing and counselling services tolocal and mofussil 
schools. 

6. Supervision of guidance services in the State. 

7. Displaying of Occupational Information material and 
other allied guidance material and setting up of a 
library at the Bureau Headquarters. ; 

8. Visits to other States for comparative study of guidance 
services. 

9. Research work in general. 

Occupational Information Officer 

The person should be at least M.A. or M.Ed. with Educa- 

tional and Vocational Guidance and should have gained some 

experience in the field of Occupational Information. His main 
duties are as follows : 

1. Tosetupan Occupational In 
State level. 

2. To supervise the settin 
Occupational Informa 
levels. 

3. To collect and disseminate Occupational Information 
material in the State through the agency of District 
Occupational Information Centres. 

4. To publish literature connected with Occupational 


formation Centre at the 


g up and development oft? 
tion Centres at the District 
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Information for the use of Occupational Information 


Centres in the Districts and High and Higher Secon- 
dary schools. 


5. To conduct research in the area of Occupational Infor- 


mation and its dissemination. 


Duties of Technical Assistant (Testing) 


1. 
2. 


To 


Duties 


il 


2: 


Full Co-operation and assistance to Psychologist. Е 
Testing and Counselling Services to local and mofussil 
schools, 
Incharge of library of Testing Material Section. ; 
Collection and classification of data for the standardi- 
Zation of Psychological Tests, 
Collection and classification of data for Research work. 
Any other work necessary for the development of the 
Bureau. 

of Technical Assistant (General) 


i ч ; sistant: ` 
Full cooperation and assistance to Senior Assistar 
Counsellor, 


Collection and Classification of Occupational Info 
mation. 


Е : : ili 
Testing and Counselling Services to local and mofuss 
institutions, 


Displaying of occupational information in the Library 
and Reading Room. 


Incharge of Library of Occupational Information 
Section. 

Collection and classificat 
Visits to High, Hi 
vision. 

Any other work 
Bureau. 


ion of data in Research work. 
£her Secondary Schools for super- 


necessary for the development of the 


Duties of an Assistant Guidance Counsellor 


1. 


To maintain an Information Corner at the em 
Headquarter and also to make this information avail- 
able to schools wherever required, d 
To help the schools in introducing Cumulative Recor 


Cards through Career Masters and School Assistant 
“Counsellors, 
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3. Tohelp the schools in setting up Occupational Infor- 
mation Centres or Corners through Career Masters or 
School Assistant Counsellors. 

4. To arrange Career talks in schools through Career 
Master or Assistant Counsellors. 

5. To arrange Career Conferences once a year in the 
Higher Secondary Schools. 

6. To carry out Test Administration in the schools. 

7. To take up simple individual cases from schools for 
Counselling. 

8. To take up any other assignment given by the Bureau. 

9, To take up any other work in the field of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance and Counselling at 
their initiative but with the approval of the Director, 
State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


Duties and Responsibilities of the School Counsellors 


1. Explain Guidance point of view to all the members of 
the School faculty and parents, and introduce Guid- 
ance Programme in the school with their active: 
cooperation. 

2. Set up an Educational and Occupational Information: 
Centre/Corner in the School. 

3. Give orientation talks to the pupils regarding the 
Guidance Services available in the School. 

4, Collect, classify and file Educational and Occupational 
Information. 

5. Disseminate Educational and Occupational Informa- 
tion through 
(a) Career Talks 
(b) Group Talks 
(c) Display on Bulletin Boards 
(d) Film Shows 
(e) Career Days 
(f) Career Weeks 
(g) Career Conferences 
(А) Career Talks by Experts 
(i) Plant Tours, etc. etc. 
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6. Introduce Cumulative Record Cards for classes 6th to 
11th and get them maintained with the cooperation of 
other members of the faculty. 

7. Administer various Psychological Tests. А 

8. Provide Counselling Services to the pupils of his/her 
school, and also cater to the similar needs of other 
local Higher Secondary Schools, if so requested. 

9. Conduct Research Projects relating to the fields of 
Educational, Vocational and Personal Guidance in the 
Multipurpose Higher Secondary Schools. These pro- 
jects must be got approved by the Director, State 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

10. Conduct such Research Projects as are assigned by the 
Director, State Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 


‘Duties of a Career Master/Mistress 


1. Explain guidance point of view to all the members of 
the school faculty and parents, and introduce Guidance 
Programme in the school with their active cooperation. 

2, Set up an Educational and Vocational Information 
Centre/Corner in the School. 


3. Collect, classify and file Educational and Occupational 
Information. 


4. Disseminate Educatioaal and Occupational Informa- 

tion through : 
(i) Career Talks 

(ii) Group Talks 

(iii) Display on Bulletin Boards 
(iv) Film Shows 
(v) Career Days 

(vi) Career Weeks 

(vii) Career Conferences 

(viii) Career Talks by Experts 
(ix) Plant Tours, etc. etc, 


5. Introduce Cumulative Record Cards and get them 


maintainted with co-operation of other members of the 
faculty. 


"The Functions of the State Bureau and Its Staff 


The functions of the Bureau are outlined as given on the 
meat page. 
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TECHNIQUES AND TOOLS FOR 
GUIDANCE 


Having discussed in the previous chapter the various areas 
in which the difficulties of the individual can lie, we have to see 
how to diagnose these difficulties before we can offer any guid- 
ance. To explore all the difficulties of an individual is not an 
easy task. Some of the difficulties are such that the individual likes 
to communicate. There are others of which the individual him- 
self is absolutely in the dark as to what they are or what their 
nature is. He or others may only know of some over abnormal 
behaviour patterns that are caused by those difficulties. Though 
the individual may be extremely anxious to know these difficulties 
yet he may fail to locate them, Sometimes they may be burried 
down so deep in the unconscious region of the mind that locating 
them even by an expert may mean searching a needle in a hayrick. 
Anyway there are various techniques and tools by which an 
expert can get to know the various areas of difficulties. Some of 
these techniques and tools are as follows : 

1. Cumulative Record Cards—A cumulative record card 
is a very valuable tool for use in guiding children. It contains 


all the relevant information about the child, very faithfully, 
appropriately and accurately recorded in it. 
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f There are many kinds of cumulative record forms in use, 
‘but the following is a very simple one and can conveniently be 
adapted by schools for their own use. 


К Folder : This Cumulative Record was devised by Dr. C. W. 
Riddle in consultation with Prof. Uday Shanker and Dr. N. L. 


Dosajh. 


Birth Date..............« 
Home Address 


Fee Concession and/or 
Stipends Received 


If retarded, эзуу енене, чый сны а назын 

Information Concerning Family Members 
-Father[Guardian : 

Name... Occupation(s).-...« e 

Education.....-- 


Mother : 


Other Information 


Education... 
Other Information. 


Occupation(s) of relatives. 
Other family information.---- 


Sulle scope ceno Heres 
Ка саго CASS... БОО ина 
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Information Concerning Health 


Date of Last Examination Summary of Findings 
and Treatment 
Hearing 
Heart 
Eyes : Sight 
Lids 
Blood Anemo 
Malaria 
Lung Condition 
Vaccination 
Inoculation 
Other Medical Examinations 
Physical Abnormalities 


Information Concerning Counselling Received 


Date Counsellor Purpose Summary 


Serial No............ Мае ышы ына SEK . 


Admission No................ Admission Dats.............ء.‎ б 


ISIL JO эшем Sse[3 еа 


511015әҸ ISIL Siuru1o2uor) uorjyeuriojgyu] 


Sayd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S4Vd S^Vd  S^Vd 
S^Vd SAVd S^Vd S^Vd SAVd S^Vd S^Vd 
S^vd S^vd S^Vvd S^vd S^Vd S^vd S^Vd 

EX SAVd S^vd S^vd S^vd S^Vd S^Vvd S^vd әоџәруиоо-3)95 
S^Vd  S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd ssouoAnelodo-07) 
S^vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd ssoujdurioJq 
S^vd Sayd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd S^Vd зден Apmis 
S^vd S^vd S^Vd S^vd S^Vd Sayd $S^Vd агцѕләрвәт 
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THE CUMULATIVE RECORD FOLDER 


The Cumulative Record Folder should bring together in опе 
place information from such different school sources as the 
Attendance Record, the Marks Book, the Medical Records (if 
any) and the like. If the record be in the form of a folder, the 
summary materials will be written in the proper spaces on inside 
and outside covers. In addition to the summary materials, the 
folder may contain any amount of valuable information ; aS 
notations made during counselling periods with the student, 
reports on misconduct which may or may not be put into the 
permanent Cumulative Record Folder, ard other recordings in 
loose form and on separate sheets. Such sheets can be filed in 
the folder. 


The Cumulative Record Form or Folder has come from the 
Western countries. There are considerable differences between 
the situation in the schools in those countries and in Indian 
schools. This is not to decry or criticise the schools in this 
country ; but it is necessary to recognize that what is done in the 
United States, for example, may need considerable adaptation 
before it can be useful in India. Such is the case with the 
Cumulative Record Form. 


Western text books generally recommend the recording of 
everything about the student that pertains to his background, 
abilities, achievements, interests, and the like. Valuable though 
this may be, the teacher's experience in Indian schools does not 
lead him to suggest such extensive recording. For the present 
time, we would do well to make several assumptions : 


1. Teachers generally have classes which are too large for 
the teacher to give as much time as he or she might 
like to give to the individual student. 


2. Teachers in India do not have the time, nor would they 
take the time, to fill in an extensive and exhaustive 
Cumulative Record Form or Folder. 

3. Such an extensive Cumulative Record Form is usually 
not necessary as psychotherapeutic work will not be 
carried out with most students, their problems often 
being lack of adequate social-educational-occupational 
information rather than deep-seeted Psychological dis- 
turbances. 
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um of information should be 
carefully recorded and evaluated by persons having 
had some training in the use and interpretation of 
Cumulative Record Forms. 
d The information given in summary form about the indivi- 
VE student and his relationships with school personnel should 
elp the headmaster or school counsellor : 
1. To evaluate the student’s various potentialities, limita- 
tions, and achievements—both mental and physical. 
2. То evaluate the personality factors of the student as 


judged by school personnel. 
3. To evaluate the practical opportunities of the student 
probably he has with regard to future training and 
work possibilities. 
4. To check on the amount and/or type of guidance help 
given to the student during his school years: 
There are other values of а well-organised Cumulative 
Record Form for the alert headmaster. These include : 
1, Help in evaluating the teaching ability of his teachers. 
2. Help in evaluating the ability of his teachers in examin- 
ing and marking students. 
3. Help in evaluating the interest his teachers take in 
teaching and in understanding their students. 
NOTES ON SUGGESTED CUMULATIVE RECORD FOLDER 
Page One 

Name: The name is placed at the side so it will be in a position 
to be at the top of the inside of the folder. If this back 
inner side be a half-inch higher than the front side, the 
name will appear when the folder is filed. 

Sex: The chief value of indicating the sex with an “M” or 
“Е” may be more for use in separating a large number 
of folders into the respective piles of male students and 
female students. Generally the Indian name also indi- 
cates the sex of the student, but one letter of the 
alphabet is easier to see and comprehend quickly than 
a full name. 


Birth Date : Care should be taken to see 
accurate, 


4. For the present, a minim 


that this is absclutely 
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Admission Number : This may not be the proper name for the 
number given to the student when he is admitted to the 
school. A number should be used, however, as an aid 
in rapid filing. 

Name of School : Economic reasons suggest that the folder be 
printed in large enough quantities for use by a number 
of schools. Also, the time may come when the Cumula- 
tive Record Folder may follow the student from one 
School to another or to college. 


Pictures : These should have the date when taken written directly 
below them. Two are recommended as facial features 
ofgrowing children change—one at the end of the 
Eighth Standard and the otherat the time of leaving 
School. 

The following need little comment : 
Home Address 
Place of Birth 


Registry Date (in this particular school) 
Registry Book No. (of this particular school) 
Schools previously attended 


Tf retarded scholastically, why: The reason or reasons given 
should be brief and clear. Additional explanation may 
be given on the back of the folder if useful. 


Source of verifying date of birth and place : This itemis to help the 
headmaster with the problem of changing dates of 
birth for students who claim theirs is wrongly registered 
in the school records. 


Father/Guardian : The Occupation gives an idea of the possible 
vocations open to the student. The education gained 
gives an idea of the probable sympathy and under- 
standing the parents will take in the student's studies. 

Mother : The Purposes for securing the information concerning 
her education and the vocation of her family are much 
the same as those for Father/Guardian. 

Siblings : The Sibling Line is used rather than listing the birth 
dates of the various brothers and sisters. The impor- 
tant thing to know about the student’s siblings is 
whether he has any or not and, if so, how much 
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younger or older are they than he. The marks on the 
line denote one-year spacings. An *X" can be put at 
any place on the line to indicate the individual student. 
To the left of the *X" put the younger siblings ; to the 
right put the older. Brothers should be marked above 
the line with a “b” and sisters should be marked below 
the line with an “з”. Dead siblings should be indicated 
with a “d” placed beside the “por "s 
A boy has one brother 2 years older, and two 
sisters, one 4 years younger and one now dead who was 
1 year older. The Sibling Line would appear : 
b b 
| | | | | | | | 
5 | | | 5@ | 
C ccupations of Older Siblings and Relatives : This item gives more 
of an idea of the vocations in which the student may 
hope to benefit from contacts and friendships made by 


members of his family. 

Information Concerning Health: This section is to provide a 
check list as to whether or not any possible difficulty 
in the student’s work might be due to the more common 

. ailments that have not been diagnosed ina physical 
examination. It is based on the assumption that many 
students do not have adequate physical examinations. 

Information as to Counselling Periods: This provides a check 
list to enable the headmaster know whether the student 
has received counselling, the student’s needs for coun- 
selling, and the results of the counselling process. More 
complete notes may be filed in loose form in the Folder ; 
this space is for a summary of each counselling period 
only. The summaries may be extended to the back of 
the folder if the space is not sufficient. 

Information from Other Institutions : While this may have little 
use at present, it anticipates a growth in the counselling 
services available for students in Indian society. 


Page Two 


Information Concerning Staff Evaluations of Personal Factors : 
In many cumulative records this section proves to be 
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a difficult job. The form used in this Cumulative 
Record Folder is based on the assumption that most 
students are “average” with respect to the various 
factors listed, М 
Two reports а year should be had from the student’s 
teachers on these same factors and the results summa- 
rized in this Folder. Those factors should be indicated 
with a circle around the “F” in which some teachers 
consider the student to have a “problem”. Those factors 
should be indicated with a circle around the “E” in 
which some teachers consider the student to be “excel 
ling” over the average student. Other factors in which 
the student is considered “Average” should have the 
“Av” encircled. Students have circles around one or 
more “р?” should be called in for consultation. Those 
having circles around one or more “Ез” can be 
recommended by the school for those factors when 
Tecommendations would be helpful. 


Information Concerning Test Results : "Standard" means the 

standard in which the student is studying when the 
test was administered. “Norms Used" refers to the set 
of norms used for converting the Raw Score to the 
Percentile Score ; norms worked out for students in 
Bombay may vary considerably from norms’ worked 
out for students in Kashmir or different tests. 
Personality tests and Interest Inventories may require 
more space than is allowed on the Folder to record 
results in their different sections. Additional informa- 
tion may be included in loose form or written on the 
back of the Folder. 
“Scholastic Potentiality” is that portion of intelligence 
in which schools with an academic bent are more likely 
to be interested. The term is used rather than “Tntelli- 
gence Tests”. If the intelligence tests administered 
have two areas—the Verbal and the Non-Verbal—both 
scores should be recorded together with their Percentile 
Score. 


Guidance Services Check List : This serves as a Teminder and an 
inventory sheet for the school staff to check for 
determining whether the student has Teceived all the 
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guidance services available for him in the school. 

‘Group Guidance" refers to guidance given to the 
student as a member of a group—as, Vocations Days 
Programmes, audio-visual programmes on various 
occupations, distribution of informational materials to 
classes, etc. ‘Consultation with the parents” is desir- 
able but not always possible. Other services may be 
listed as they come into the school’s guidance pro- 
gramme. 

Page Three 

Academic Record : Three unmarked columns have been included. 

These are for use in recording academic achievement 
in the Eleventh Standard and for such standards as the 
student may have to repeat. 
Each Standard has two spaces, one for recording the 
Total Marks secured out of the total possible, and the 
other for recording the Rank of the student in his 
class, 

For Example : If four tests are given during an academic year 
and the student makes a total of 288 points out ofa 
possible 400, in the Total Marks column it should be 
written 288/400. 

If the same student stands 20th out of a class of 51 
students, it should be written in the Class Rank column 
as 20/51. 

А cumulative record of the abov 
duced in practically every high school. This will go a long way 
in placing the guidance programme on a more scientific basis 
and will be a good step towards starting an organised programme 
of guidance without incurring any extra expenditure. 

1. Interview: Interview is a very important technique 

in guidance. In fact, all sorts of guidance implies interviewing. 


The various steps for conducting the interview are as follows : 


(a) Preparation for the 


e type should be intro- 


interview: The interviewee must 
feel the need for an interview. Before an interview is arranged, 
he must feel that he has some problem for which he needs a 
solution. The place and atmosphere where the interview is 
carried on must be free from all sorts of noises and the room 
must be comfortable, orderly and apart. There should be no 
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element of haste but sufficient time should be scheduled for the 
purpose. Ordinarily the interview should not be interrupted. 
The interviewer should keep all the necessary material at hand. 


(b) Conduct of the interview : The interview must be 
conducted in a friendly spirit. Some of the questions may be 
Pre-planned but the others will have to be thought out at the spur 
of the moment, according to the exigencies of the situation. No 
rule can be laid down as to thetotaltime to be devoted to the 
interview, One interview may be enough or a number of inter- 
views may be necessary. The first step in interviewing is the es- 
tablishment of rapport which means inculcating feelings of friend- 
liness, security and mutual confidence. A few words of friendliness 
Or a cup of tea or coffee or some other gesture of friendliness 
may be quite enough to succeed in establishing a rapport. The 
interviewers should not show signs of fatigue, bad temper and 
restlessness. The interview should be started with something 
pleasant, may be talking about the achievements of the inter- 
viewee and gradually it should lead to exploring the problems of 
the interviewee, The Purpose of the interview must be under- 

d beforehand and, keeping in view the purpose, the inter- 
view should be kept controlled. Every now and then effort 
should be made to relieve the tension—just a temporary shift in 
the conversation or Spontaneous laughter can go a long way in 
relieving the tension. Moralising tone or a tone of disapproval 
or a word that lowers the self-respect of the interviewee should 
be avoided. The whole attitude should be that of ttying to 
understand the point of view of the interviewee. The interviewee 
should try to create an atm »sphere which helps the interviewee 
to solve his own Problems, enables him to think out and helps 
him to achieve a normal behaviour. The interview should be 
ended very tactfully. The interviewee should leave the interview 
room with a sense of satisfaction. The main points of the 
interview should either be jotted at the spot or may be written 
immediately after the interview is over. 

2. Counselling and Guidance : Counselling and guidance 
are very important techniques. Counselling is a process of 
developing in the counsellee self-confidence and Strength of 
character so as to enable him to tackle his problems himself more 
effectively. In this technique the counsellor develops a 
friend:y attitude towards the counsellee and encourages him to 
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discuss his problems. The counsellor collects information about 
the counsellee and about his environments and reviews it in 
Such a way as to aid him in reaching solutions in his different 
kinds of problems. A counsellor begins somewhat non-direc- 
tively and uses tests only when necessary. The tests only provide 
data as far as they help the counsellee in arriving at his own 
conclusions. 


VARIOUS COUNSELLING CONCEPTS 


- 1. Non-directive Counselling: In this method it is the 
Subject, who first feels the necessity of a counselling situation 
and it is he who contacts the counsellor for a counselling situa- 
tion in which the subject is enabled to solve his own problems. 
The whole situation is left unstrutured by the counsellor and he 
merely directs the subject in arriving at his own conclusions of 
his problems. It is the subject who does most of the talking, 
the counsellor mostly listening and directing thinking process of 
the counsellee, It is the writer’s experience that a non-directive 
Counselling is immensely helpful when the subject is faced with 
certain emotional difficulties. 

2. Directive Counselling : In this method the counsellor 
takes the role ofan advisor. Heis supposed to have a lot of 
Xperience and a fund of information, which he imparts to the 
Counsellee who lacks that information. 

3. Eclectic Approach If the question is raised which 
method-Non-directive or Directive should be followed by the 
Counsellor for counselling purposes, the answer is self-evident. 
It is not a question of the one or the other. Both methods have 
their own place. Sometimes the counsellor should adopt the 
Non directive method and at another time directive approach 
may be more useful. If the client has a problem which concerns 
Primarily his emotional life, a non-directive technique is 
indicated but when the client has a problem because of lack of 
information, a directive counselling will be the solution. 

Guidance on the other hand suggests a rather directive 
approach. It is more often mere telling or the giving of advice. 
Most of the teachers merely give guidance to their pupils mostly 
in the subjects in which they possess more information. Whereas 
counselling is a highly technical job, guidance alone can be 
given by any one who possesses a good deal of information on 
the topic in question. That is why a counsellor is a highly trained 
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individual and possesses certain personality traits which differen- 
tiate him from ordinary persons. A number of studies have been 
conducted to outline the general characteristics of a successful 
counsellor, but there is not much agreement between them. So 
it is not very easy to lay down some general characteristics of а 
successful counsellor, but there isnot much agreement between 
them. So it is not very easy to lay down some general character- 
istics of a successful counsellor. The bestthat we can do isto 
mention two of the important studies on this topic : 


*(i) Characteristics as listed by Bailey : 


In addition to being endowed with personal qualities 
essential for all educators (fairness, sincerity, social culture, 
health etc.), the counsellor should conspicuously exhibit (1) а 
sympathetic understanding of youth, (2) emotional stability, (3) 
approachability, (4) broad scope of knowledge and interests, ап 
(5) good judgment and commonsense. 


*(й) Characteristics Revealed in the Study by Cox : 


Cox studied a series of case studies of one hundred success 
ful counsellors. This study gives quite an accurate picture 0 
the successful counsellor. The following is the list of persona 
characteristics as revealed in the study by Cox: Fairness, Sir- 
cerity ; ‘Personality’; Good character and wholesome philosophy; 
Commonsense ; Health ; Emotional Stability ; Approachability ; 
Friendliness ; Ability to get along with people ; Sympathetic 
understanding of youth ; Interest from himself ; Flexibility and 
adaptability ; Intelligence ; Mental -alertness ; Social Culture ; 
Broad knowledge and interests ; Leadership ; Awareness of one’s 
own limitations ; Professional attitude ; Sense of mission ; In- 
terest in guidance and personnel work ; Understanding of class- 
тоот conditions ; Understanding of working conditions ; Under” 
standing of social and economic conditions. 


4. 'Testing, Tests are other very important tools which 
are absolutely imperative for a programme of guidance. They 
help us to understand the “children more objectively and accu- 
rately. For proper guidance they are extremely useful for 
furnishing the counsellor with reliable data about the counsellee. 
The tests can be divided in various ways but a simple classifica- 


*¥rinciples of Guidance by Jones-McGraw Il, Fourth Edition, pp. 553 
to 560. 
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tion is as follows : 
(i) Tests of General Intelligence 
(ii) Achievement Tests 
(iii) Aptitude Tests 
(iv) Tests of Interests 
(у) Personal Adjustment Tests 
(vi) Personality Inventories and Tests. 


Let us now discuss each of these under separate heads. 
Examples of tests will be cited wherever possible. The number 
of tests that are being used in foreign countries is so large 
that it is not possible to mention them all here. Only 
tests that have been either standardised in India or have the 
Possibility of being standardised in India will be mentioned. A 
note of warning must be sounded regarding the indiscriminate 
use of tests. We cannot accept the foreign tests and their norms 
as such, Each test has a meaning for a particular population and 
culture. For our own culture we have to adapt some of the 
foreign tests and have to prepare our own norms. And also we 
have to devise some new norms. And also we have to devise 
some new tests suited to our conditions. Attempts in both these 
directions have been made in our country, but they aretoo few. 
We need to do more work in this direction before we can launch 
upon an absolutely scientific method for guidance. Tillthen we 
have to carry on with whatever we have. 

Before a test is administered it must fulfil the following 
absolutely necessary conditions : 

1. The test situation must be standardise 
be definite instructions. 

2. The scoring procedure should be standardized so that 
the personal opinion of the tester should not come in. Orin 
other words the scoring procedure should be absolutely 
objective. 

3. Local norms for the 
is only with reference to the n 
poorness of performance can be judged. 

4. The test must be reliable and valid. By reliability, we 
mean that the test on subsequent readministrations must give 
practically the same score. And by validity is meant that the 
test measures what it purports to measure and not something else. 


d. There should 


test must be available, because it 
orms that any child's goodness or 
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5. The test must be easy to procure, to apply and to 
score. It should demand less training and experience on the 
part of the tester. 

6. It should not be very lengthy and cumbersome. 


7. The score on the test should not be affected by the 
health and mood of the subjects. 


TESTS OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


Although intelligence tests have been framed and intelli- 
gence is being measured, yet there is no unanimity of opinion 
regarding the definition of the word intelligence. 

The best we can do is to list a few important definitions of 
intelligence. 

William Stern: According to him “Intelligence is the 
capacity to adapt oneself to new problems and conditions of 
life." 

Sir Cyril Burt : “Intelligence is inborn, all round effi- 
ciency.” 

Alfred Binet : “Intelligence is judgmeat or commonsense, 
initiative, the ability to adapt ourselves, to judge well, understand 
well, reason well." 

Terman : “An individual is intelligent in proportion as he 
is able to carry on abstract thinking." 

Van Wagenen : “Intelligence is the capacity to learn and to 
adjust to relatively new and changing conditions.” 

Freeman : “Intelligence is represented in behaviour by the 
capacity of the individual to adjust himself to new situations, to 
solve new problems, to learn.” 

Boynton : “Intelligence is an inherited capacity of the indi- 
vidual which is manifested through his ability to adapt to and 
reconstruct the factors of his environment in accordance with the 
most fundamental needs of himself and his group.” 

Spearman : According to him every intellectual task in- 
volves two factors—a general factor which is designated as (g) 
and is the same for the same individual in all the activities that 
the individual performs. Then there are several specific factors 
s. Any intellectual task involves the operation of the general (g) 
factor and several specific factors (S, 52, Ss,...). This general 
factor (g) he calls as general intelligence and according to him it 
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15 a sort of mental energy which is involved in various degrees 
їп various tasks. | 

E Thorndike: He recognised three kinds of intelligence ; 
тшеу, abstract, mechanical, and social. And according to him 
ntelligence is the power of good responses. 

ы Thurstone :He has advanced the “factorial analysis" 

ү еогу, according to which intelligence consists of several abili- 
| d seven of these abilities have been determined and the rest of 

€m will be added to the list when more thorough analysis is 

Carried out. The seven abilities are : 

(г (i) Number facility, (ii) Word fluency, (iii) Visualizing, 
iv) Memory, (v) Perceptual speed, (vi) Induction and (vii) Verbal 
Teasoning. 

x During the early stages of psychological testing I.Q. was 
used as a measure of an individual's intelligence. І.О. means 
intelligence quotient, It is calculated with the help of the for- 


mula го.= МА: 100 where M.A. stands for mental age as 


A, 
determined by intelligence tests and C.A. means the chronolo- 


gical age in years. 

In 1930 it was realized that one score did not give full idea 
about the intellectual capacity of an individual. Since then, 
multiple-score tests of intelligence have been developed. Today 
Intelligence is supposed to consist of different component abili- 
ties basic to learning, which are independent of one another. 


They are as follows : 

*]. Verbal intelligence. 

2. Reasoning intelligence. 
3. Numerical intelligence. 
4, Fluency intelligence. 

5. Memory intelligence. 

6. Visualization intelligence. 
. Perceptual intelligence. 


7 

8. Co-ordination intelligence. Р 
Intelligence tests аге extremely useful for guidance pur- 
de to make educational and 


s of ability. A nation- 


“Report of the Seminar on Educational 


*For a detailed description, see 
Extension Services, Govt. Training 


Guidance and Counselling”, Deptt. of 
College, Jullundur, Publication No, 25, Oct. 15, 1958, pp. 36-43. 
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Wide study conducted in United States showed the following 


е in 
Median I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) of the High School boys 
different courses : 


Courses Median I Q. 
Technical 114 
Scientific 108 
Academic 106 
Commerce 104 
Trade 92 


А es 
From the above it follows that for guidance purposes 
intelligence tests may be divided as follows : 


(i) Non-verbal or Performance. 


ar* 
Some of the verbal intelligence tests that have been stand 
dized in India are as follows : 


l. General Intelligence Test (in English), prepared | 
Parsee Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau, 209 Hor 
Road, Bombay-1. f lish), 

2. Madras Test of General Intelligence (in po^ 
available from St. Christopher’s Training College, Vepery» 
Madras, j ish) 

3. General Intelligence Test, Parts A and B (in re 
available from Department of Psycho., University of Mysore 
Mysore. 


9 dh. indu 
4. Jalota's Tests of Intelligence in Hindi, Benares Hin 
University, Benares-5. 


5. Allahabad Intelligence Test (in Hindi), Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. 


6. Group Tests of Intelligence in Hindi for children from 
11 to 14 by Uday Shanker. 


І. Non-verbal or Performance Tests of Intelligence. 

1. Madras Non-verbal Test for General Intelligence. 
Available from St. Christopher’s Training College, Vepery, 
Madras. / 

2. Performance Tests of Intelligence under Indian Condi- 
tions by C.M. Bhatia, published by Oxford University Boch 

3. Progressive Matrices (1938). It is a test ofa person's 
perceptual intelligence which enables him to see the relations 
between things. 
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There are many other Intelligence tests which have been ` 
standardised at different places in India. Their lists have been 
given in this book. 

II, Achievement Tests. Achievement tests measure the 
product of learning. They measure the result of training. The 
standardised achievement tests are very useful for guidance 
purposes because they point out both the strong and the weak 
points of the students in various subjects of the curricula. 

Some of the standardised Achievement Tests for Indiam 
conditions that have been published so far are as follows : 

1. Arithmetic Ability Test (in English), prepared by the 
Parsee Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau, 209, Hornby 
Road, Bombay-l. ; 

2. Arithmetic Problems, prepared by the Department -of 
Psycho., University of Mysore, Mysore. 

3. An English Test, prepared by the United Christiam 
Schools, Jullundur City.* 

4. A Test for Understanding Physics (in English), pre- 
pared by the Central Institute of Education, 33, Probyn Road, 
Delhi. 

5. A test for Understanding History, Part I and II (im 
English), prepared by the Central Institute of Education etc. 

II. Aptitude Tests. Aptitude means the presence of 
potentialities for performing a particular task. So, for guidance: 
purposes, a knowledge of the aptitudes of the child is of im+ 
mense value. For intelligent counseling, a knowledge of the 
aptitude is absolutely essential. ' 


Some of the aptitude tests t 
for the Indian conditions are as follows :— 

1. Abstract Reasoning, Form A (in English) : Pertinent 
information about this American test is available from Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Elphinstone 
Technical High School Building, 3, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay-1. TN 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests 

]. Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form A (in Eng- 
lish) : Information available from Government of Bombay, 


hat are available and are meant 


- «Vocational Guidánce for Christian Young People by Dr. C.W, Riddle. , 
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Vocational Guidance Bureau, Elphinstone Technical High 
School Building, 3, Cruickshank Road, Bombay-1. 
2. Space Relations, Form A : Information as in No. 1. 


3. Revised Minnesota Paper Form: Board Information 
as in No. 1. 


Commercial Aptitude Tests 


"1. Clerical Speed and Accuracy, Form A (in English) : 
Jinformation as in No. 1 above. - 
2. Minnesota Clerical Test : As in No. 1 above. ) 
3. Test of Clerical Aptitude: Prepared by. the Parsee 
IPanchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau, Bombay. 


4. The Clerical Ability Test: Prepared by the Depart- 
‘ment of Psycho., University of Mysore, Mysore. 


IV. Tests of Interests, If the known interests! of child- 
ren are taken into consideration while conducting a programme 
of guidance, good results will accrue. Interests are very strong 
determinants of human behaviour. When interest is combined 
‘with aptitude it leads to sure success, but interest without apti- 
‘tude means sure failure. Aptitute without interest, on the other 
hand, may lead to success under some suitable motivation. 
Even then it will be very advantageous for the counseller to 
know the interests of the counsellees for guidance purposes: 
Interests can be easily measured ‘with the help of interest and 
preference inventories. The important interest inventories are : 


l. The Adjustment Inventory by Hugh. M. Bell: It gives 


measures on home background, health, social adjustment and 
&motional adjustment. 


2. California Test of Personality by L.P. Thorpe, W.W. 
Clark and E.W. Tiegs: These tests attempt to measure self- 
adjustment and social adjustment, 


3. 'The Bernreuter Personality Inventory by R.G. Bern- 
reuter : This inventory provides measures for neuroticism; self- 
sufficiency, dominance, self-confidence and Solitariness, ) 

4. Sentence Completion Test by N.L. Dosajh sir Jt. consists 
of 84 items. The test has been-designed to gain information 
about the post-graduate teachers’ adjustment Problems -while 
under training. It tries to throw light on adjustment q 


Oras . difficulties 
of post-graduate teachers under training in the followin 


8 areas : 
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È Health, Living Conditions, Relatives, Friends and Neigh- ` 
Ours, Teaching Profession and Sex. 


V. Personality Inventories and Tests. 1, Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory is a good device for studying 
one’s own personality. It throws light on the various abnor- 
Malities and like other inventories is useful only if the indivi- 
dual fully cooperates for the analysis of his personality. 


` 2. Projective Tests : They systematically undertake to 


Study Personality as a whole. They are called projective tests 
€cause the individual in thése tests projects himself on to the 
Unstructured stimulus and thus unconsciously reveals himself. 
€y uncover forces which underlie overt behaviour and are 
Otherwise not observable. The most widely used projective 
tests аге: The Rorschach Test ; The Thematic Apperception 
Test; The Children's Apperception Test ; Mosaic Test; Picture- 
Tustration Test ;'Szondi Test ; Horn-Hellersberg Test etc. 


(i) The Rorschach Test., The Rorschach Test consists of ten 
gards having some unstructured standardised plots on them. 
€ subject is required to tell what he sees in each card, or what 
those blots might be for him or what they make him think of. 
The responses are scored according to location, determinant and 
Content. Locations are scored to the area of the blot used in 
the response. Categories are W (whole), D (commonly perceived 
Sub-divisions), and Dd (Unusual detail). In scoring deter- 
Minants, the score identifies the elements in the blot which led the 
Subject to see what he did. The main determinants are : Form, 
Colour, movement and shading. Responses which exactly match 
the blot are scored Ft, those which do not match the form 
Are scored F-, Where there are two ог more determinants affect- 
Ng a blot, they are combined e.g. CF is a response which is 
Predominantly determined by colour and less by form. 

For content scoring the responses are humans (H), parts 
of human (Hd), animals (A), parts of animals (Ad), objects 
Obj), Nature (N) and so on. Responses are also categorized as 
Popular (P) or original (O). 

Interpretation. of Rorschach scores is rather difficult and 
Deeds a lot of practice. 


(ii) Thematic Apperception Test: In this test the subject is 
Tequired to tell a story about a picture : What is happening; what 
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led up to the scene, and what will be the outcome. The pictures 
are such that they touch upon the past experiences, conflicts, 2 
Wishes of the Subject. So the subject unconsciously projec t 
himself into these Stories. The analysis is based on the e 
ofresponses. TAT identifies the subject's conflicts and attitude 


PP Self. TAT set consists of 19 pictures and one blank 
card. 


(ii) Children’s Apperception Test (C.A.T.): Dr. Kris bee 
of the opinion that children identify themselves much ku 
readily with animals than with persons. Dr. Kris thous Ü 
that TAT could not entirely fulfil the need of the children pr 
Ween the ages of three to ten years. So CAT was devised j 
serve the same purpose as TAT for grown ups. The CAT ES 
sists of ten pictures showing animals in different situations. Т s 
Situations are such that they elicit responses to feeding problems 
Oral problems of sibling rivalry, attitude towards paren 


figures. CAT also elicits the child's fantasies about en 
ed about acceptance by the adult world, and his fear of bein 
опе 


. . H i t 
Y at night with a possible relation to masturbation, p 
behaviour and the parents's response to it. Tbe analysis of tht 
test is very much like the- TAT. 


But before these tests are used, a very special training must 
be obtained for each of them. In U.S.A., the projective tests 
are employed in neuropsychiatry, educational counselling, voca- 
tional guidance and the evaluation of the military personne 
The use of projective tests like Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion and Horn-Hellersbetg etc., can only be made by the 
clinician and the Psychiatrist but the teacher may use art, drama, 


and music etc., those айё the expressive techniques, which too are 
projective in nature, j3%. 


ч 


| 


APTITUDE AND APTITUDE TESTS 
ИШ. ©; teh gest Biia Se 


What is an Aptitude ? 


| __ In Warren's Dictionary, ‘Aptitude’ is d 1 

| dition of characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an indi- 

Vidual’s ability to acquire with training, some (usually speci- 

fied) knowledge, still or set of responses such as the ability to 

| Speak a language to produce music, etc.” According to Segel, 

| Aptitude indicates special ability and prognostic measure.” 

According to Bingham, ‘Aptitude is a measure of the probabi- 

| lity of success of an individual, with training, in certain type of 
| Situation.’* 

The aptitude of an individual с 

е the result of both the inherent and the environmental factors. 

hen we say that ‘A’ has an aptitude for music, we mean that 

his present condition is such that if he were to learn music, he 

will succeed in the line. This condition may be inherited e.g. 

he may have a musical throat or it may be acquired, for example, 

he as a result of living in the company of good musicians can 

sing certain musical tones or it may be the result of both and 


generally it is the last. 


efined as “а con- 


at a particular moment may 


*Bingham, Walter у. : ‘Aptitude and Aptitude Testing’, pp. 15-23, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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Aptitude Tests : There are a number of aplitude tests hs 
have been used in foreign countries. The following are jus 
few of them. 


Tests of Musical Talent 


* 
Seashore's tests of musical talent are quite well pe 
The tests measure sensitiveness of the ear to tones, the uo 
imagination, the musical memory, the musical feeling, the pr 
Sense, the sense of rhythm and the sense of panno M 
melody. The examiner on the basis of the results o dd 
tests can say what kind of musical training and e 
ment, if any, the pupil is suited for and what is the pro zu 
extent of achievement and rates of progress. Seashore pre 
the following list of factors of the musical mind : 


L Musical Sensitivity** 


A. Simple forms of impression : 
(i) Sense of pitch 

(ii) Sense of intensity 

(iii) Sense of time 

(iv) Sense of extensity. 


B. Complex forms of appreciation : 
(i) Sense of rhythm 

(ii) Sense of timbre 

(iii) Sense of consonance 

(iv) Sense of volume, 


II. Musical Action 


Natural capacity for skill in accurate and musically DEN 
Sive production of tones (vocal, instrumental, or both) in : 
(i) Control of pitch 
(ii) Control of intensity 
(iii) Control of time 
(iv) Control of thythm 
(v) Control of timbre 
(vi) Control of volume. 


s а 
*Carl Е. Seashore : Vocational Guidance in Music, University of пой 
Мопоргарһв, First Series, No. 2, Iowa City, University of Iowa ЕЕ m € the 
**Joseph G. Sveit, Don Lewis and Carl E. Seashore : The Revision o ch, 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Series on Aims and Progress of Research, 
No. 65, Iowa City, University of Iowa Press, 1939, 
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III. Musical Memory 


(i) Auditory imagery 
(ii) Motor imagery 
(iii) Creative imagination 
(iv) Memory span 
(v) Learning power. : 
ЛУ. Musical Intellect 


(i) Musical free association 
(ii) Musical power of reflection 
(üi) General intelligence: 
V. Musical Feeling 
(i) Musical taste 
(ii) Emotional reaction to music 
(iii) Emotional self-expression in music. 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests 

1. Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test is very well known- 
It measures a person's ability to put together the parts of mecha- 
nical devices, for example, a bicycle bell, an expansion nut, a die 
holder. 

2. Minnesota Spatial Relations Test : It is patterned after 
H.G. Link’s Form Board. Ituses a set of four standard form 
boards (A, B, C, D) out of each of which have been cut 58 pieces 
of different forms and sizes. The task is to put each of these 
Pieces in its proper space. 


3. The Wiggly Blocks": This consists of nine wooden 


blocks of irregularly wavy contour. When properly assembled, 
they fit together to make a solid rectangular blcck. The speed 
with which this is. done is а measure cf ability to visualize 


Structure in three dimensions: 
ns Minnesota Paper Form Board**: This test presents 
sixty-four problems similar to theone illustrated. In the upper 


left-hand corner of the diagram at ‘Ex’ are two geometrical 
forms. The task is to decide which one of the other five figures 


represents these forms placed together. Evidently the answer is 
‹ 
Е’. 
*H.H. Remmers and J.W. Sch: 
"Test", Personnel Journal; 12 ; 155-159. 
**D, G. Paterson and Others: 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 


ell : “Testing the O'Cooner Wiggly Block 


Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests, 
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5. T.W. MacQuarrie’s Tests for Mechanical Ability* : 
This test gives a rough indication of aptitudes for acquiring 
manipulative skills. It requires some ability to recognise space 
relations, speed of decision and of movement, hand and eye co- 
ordination, muscular control and visual acuity. It is a paper- 
and-pencil test. There are seven sub-tests : 

(i) Drawing a pencil line as fast as possible through a 
pattern of irregularly spaced opening without touching them. 


(ii) Putting three dots in each of a number of circles as fast 
As possible. 


(iii) Putting a dot in each of many smaller circles. 


(iv) Copying patterns each of which consists of four con- 
"nected straight lines. 

(v) Identifying the location of dots in squares by reference 
to the corresponding positions of letters in a larger square. 

(vi) Counting the blocks which touch certain blocks in each 
‘of several pictured piles. 

(vii) Following with the eye, one after another, each of seve” 
ral numbered lines drawn irregularly through a maze-like pattern 
and to identify by means of the appropriate number the end of 
each line. 

6. LJ.O’Rourke’s Mechanical Aptitude Tests** : Part I 
is pictorial. The task is to indicate which of the pictured tools, 
Such as a screw driver, a wrench, and a brace, is used with each 
of the pictured Objects, such as a nut, a bit, and a screw, also 
to indicate which tools are used to do certain things, such as to 
thread a round hole in a piece of metal. Part II is entirely verbal. 
"Sixty mechanical information questions are presented in multiple 
choice form. 

7. Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests I and II*** : 

, . J. L. Stenquist's two paper-and-pencil tests of mechanical 
aptitude resemble Part I of O'Rouke's Mechanical Aptitude 
Tests in the use of pictorial materials. Test I consists of 95 


*S.D. Horning: “Testing Mechanical Abilities by the MacQuarrie Test”, 
Industrial Art Magazines, Oct., 1926. 

**Distributor, Educational and Personnel Publishing Co., Washington, 
D.C., and Psychological Corporation, 522, Fifth Av., New York. 


OJ. L. Stenquist : Measurement of Mechanical Ability, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 130, 1923. 
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problems. In each, the task is to find which of five pictures—of 
common tools, mechanical contrivances or parts—belongs to 
‘one of five other pictures. Test II consists partly of material 
similar to that of Test I and partly of questions about pictures 
and diagrams of machines and machine parts. These questions 
call for keen perception of mechanical relations and ability to 
reason about them. 


"Tests of Teaching Ability 


1. Cox Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability : 


үу. W. Cox and J. S. Orleans 


Р This test was designed by 
to measure ability to learn the subject matter taught in normal 


‘schools. The five parts test the candidate’s general information, 
knowledge of teaching methods and practices as acquired from 
his observation as a student, ability to learn the type of material 
included in professional books used in teacher training course, 
ability to understand educational reading matter, and ability 
to study and work out educational problems. 


2. Imagination and Maturity as Factors Indicative of 


Success in Teaching—Doctoral thesis by N. L. Dosajh : 


The thesis shows how the Horn Hellersberg test can be 
used for measuring levels of imagination and emotional maturity- 
Horn Hellersberg test consists of three sheets having four rect- 
angles on each and fourth sheet having a blank rectangle. All 
rectangles on the first three pages have quite haphazard lines. The 
Subject is required to make something meaningful from these 
lines, An effect has been made to measure the level of imagina- 
tion and emotional maturity of the subject from a study of what 
he makes. The subjects showing more of originality and less of 
commonplace objects have been classed higher in imagination 


from those who draw more of commonplace objects. Similarly 
Subjects whose drawings are characterised by a high quality of 
d combination of elements with 


form accuracy, organisation an а 
enlivening of the sketches and lot of variety bave been classed 
higher in imagination than those who show vague form and 


Door organisation in their drawings. As regards maturity, the 
levels have been determined by studying the nature of the res- 
Ponses shown in the drawings. 


In order to test the reliability of the Horn Hellersberg 
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Test as a measure of imagination and maturity, a parallel form: 
has been used. The coefficients of reliability for imagination 
and maturity are 0°65 and 0°59. For validity the Rorschach 
Test was used. The two validity coefficients of correlation for 
imagination and maturity аге 0°79 and 0°69 respectively. The 
coefficients of correlation between levels in imagination and 
maturity on the H.H. test on the one hand and the levels in 
skill in teaching on the other have been calculated. The sum- 
mary of the results is as follows : 


Coefficient of correlation between levels of Mae Sn 
on H.H. and levels in Skill in Teaching is 0°71 and соећсіеп 
of correlation between levels in Maturity on H.H. and levels ir 
Skill in Teaching comes to 0:80. 


Tests of Clerical Aptitudes 


1. Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers—Long 
Form and Short Form*—Arranged by Dorothy M. Andrew : 


Bank tellers, accountants, book-keepers, stenographer 
typists and general office workers have shown good тезш on 
this test. The test differentiates not only between ашы 
workers and other people, but also to some degree s 
classes and grades of clerical workers. The first part of t 
test consists of 200 pairs of numbers; and the second of 
pairs of names. The subject is required to match them. 


2. Number Checking and Word Checking—Johnsom 
O'Connor's Worksamples No. 1 and No. 43** : 


; a P ve 4 ٤ ; et- 

This test indicates ability to notice slight differences p 
Ween pairs of numbers and words. This ability is very Er "t 
in many professions besides that of an Accountant. Clerks 0 


A А x ri- 
many kinds do well in number-comparison and word-compa 
son tests. 


‚В. 
*(1) Helen J’ Green, Isabel, R. Berman, Donald G. Paterson and M. 


k eny i 0 
Trabue : Manual of Selected Occupational Tests, Minneapolis, University 
Minnesota Press, 1933, 


i ie 
(2) Dorothy M. Andrew and Donald С. Paterson ; Measured Character? 
ties of Clerical Workers, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 


**(1) Johnson O'Connor: Born That Way, Baltimore, Williams 
Wilkins, 1928. : ? 


and 


E iver- 
^ (2) Johnson O'Connor : Psychometrics, Cambridge, Harward Univ 
sity Press, 1934. 1 "a 3 4 . 
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3. General Test for Stenographers and Typists—Develop- 
ed by the Research Division, U. S. Civil Servie Com- 
mission* : 

This test is designed to measure the adaptability, mental 
alertness, and knowledge which typists and stenographers should. 
have, aside from their specific skills. Questions involve practical 
judgment, vocabulary, English usage, spelling and reading. 
comprehension. 

4. Test of Clerical Aptitude—Prepared. by the Parsee: 
Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau, 209, Hornby Road, 
Bombay-1 : 

This test aids in the selection of employees for clerical 
positions and in the guidance of persons who wish to seek 
training in the clerical field. The test consists of two parts. It 
tries to study the following mental functions :— 

Part I.. Number Checking: Accuracy and quickness in 
perception of figures. : 

Part IL. Name Checking: Accuracy and. quickness in 
perception of words. 

5. The Clerical Ability Test—Prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Psycho., University of Mysore, Mysore : 

The test consists of the following sub-tests : Checking ;. 
Classification ; Arithmetic ; Copying ; Filing ; Speed and Accu- 
racy; Problems and Oral Instructions. 


Test of Scientific Aptitude 


Stanford Scientific Aptitude Tes 


test indicates aptitude for the various 5 2 
chemistry, physics, biology and other work in which success 


depends in part upon the ability to profit by training in scientific 
method. The exercises measure eleven of the components of 
the scientific ability e.g. ability to udgment, ability 


suspend j \ 
to detect fallacies and inconsistencies, ability to reason logically 
and originally and abil 


ity to draw correct inductions and 
deductions. 


Tests of Medical Aptitude 
1... Psychiatric Screening of Medical Stu 


t by D.L. Zyve** : The 
branches of engineering, 


dents by R. Orton 


. *L.J.O. Rourke : ‘Scientific Personnel Selection’, Occupations, Vol. 
XII, No. 8, April, 1934, 29.29. 


**Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 
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and D.R. Martin—The Lancet, August 28, 1948, pp. 321-22. 
The test material consists of three sections : 


(i) Material usually obtained at interview (а) family 
‘history ; (6) academic background and achievement ; and (c) 
general activities and interests. 


(ii) Intelligence tests : (2) The Raven Progressive Matrices 
(2) min. version ; and (b) the group test 33 of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


(iii) More purely psychological tests: (a) А personality 
inventory of much the same type as the Mill Hill neurotic 
Inventory described by Eysenck (1947) and (b) the expanded 
multiple-choice Rorschach test. The Rorschach cards were 
projected on to a screen. On a printed sheet were three sets 
of ten answers for each card. Students were asked to indicate 
Which was their answer of choice in each set for each card. in 
turn. This showed that screening by this method could fairly 
reduce the number of applicants requiring to be interviewed. f 

2. The Selection of Medical Students by Asenath Petrie— 
The Lancet ; August 28, 1948, pp. 35-227 : 


The tests used were adaptations of current American Intel- 
ligence tests. They included one test of Thorndike’s (1925) com- 
pletion arithmetic, verbal and directive battery (C.A.V.D.). Cow- 
dery and Evell (1931) have reported a high correlation between 
the C.A.V.D, battery and medical school grades. The other 
sets, which were adaptations of some of the Thurstone’s (1938) — 
primary abilities tests, were tests of vocabulary, verbal classifi- 
cation, memory, fluency, non-verbal intelligence, and spatial 
perception, The test of spatial perception included on the 
assumption that the problems confronting the medical student 
in anatomy required particularly good spatial visualisation. 
The two tests of neuroticism used were the Maudsley medical 
questionnaire (Eysenck 1947). The tests were included on the 
assumption that neuroticism was a great impediment in the 
way of success of a student. The results have shown a high 
predictive value for the tests. The tests do not guarantee that 
those passing them will be successful, but they do ensure that 


they have the ability to succeed if outside circumstances are 
favourable. 


3- The Vellore Medical College Selection Methods by 
Mrs. Naomi Carman and Dr. Joy Paul, Vellore and the Staff of 
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the Psychometric Research and Service Unit, Research and 
Training School, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta : 


The selection method used is a two-stages process. The 
first stage consists of a series of objective (“new-type”) tests of 
knowledge and ability. The second stage includes various types 
of tests which try to get at the student’s personality, level of 
motivation and drive, interests, emotional stability etc. 


ART JUDGMENT TESTS 


1. Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test*: The task is to 
select from each of 125 pair of pictures the one that is better’ 
—“more pleasing, more artistic, more satisfying". Each pair 
consists of a reproduction of a picture altered so as to lower its 
artistic merit. The number of unaltered masterpieces considered 

better" is taken as a measure of aesthetic judgment or insight. 

2. McAdory Art Test**: The material consists. of 72 
plates, each of which pictures a single subject in four different 
ways. They deal with common objects of everyday life, includ- 
ing furniture, utensils, and textiles, as well as with architecture, 
paintings, and graphic arts. The illustrations on each plate, 
designated as A, B, C and D, differ with regard to atleast one 
essential art element. Each set of four illustrations has been 
ranked in order of merit by judges whose artistic ability is well 
recognised. 


A SUGGESTED MINIMUM TESTING PROGRAMME 


Testing, as already mentioned, forms an important part of 
the guidance programme. It helps the guidance worker to 
mas ea eae SUL, 


*(1) N.C. Mier (Preferably by C.E. Seashore) : 
a Measure of Art Talent, University of Iowa Studies, S 
gross of Research, 1925, Vol. I., No. 19. 

Special Artistic Tale! 
1928, 25 : 265-271. 


The Measurement О: 


Aesthetic Judgment as 
eries on Aims and Pro- 


nt", (A Review of This and Related 
f Artistic Abilities, New York, 


Psychological Corporation, 1933. ; ann 
**(1) Margaret MeAdory : on and Validation of an 
o Contribution to Education No. 383, New York, 
1929. SB 

(2) Margaret MoAdory, Siceloff and Ella Woodyard : Validity and Stand- 
ardization of the McAdory Art Test, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1933. 

(3) Madaline Kint 
Psychological Corporation, 1933. 


er: The Measurement of Artistic Abilities, New York, 
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collect information about the subject in the quickest, easiest and 
most objective manner. | i 


` The success ‚ОЁ any testing programme very much depends 
upon the right choice of the test that is the most appropriate 
one for the thing to be measured. Before a test is used it should 
be carefully examined. The items included in the test should 
be thoroughly scrutinized so as to see whether they measure 
what the tester has in mind. -The validity coefficient of the test 
will indicate that very appropriately. Validity coefficient is the 
coefficient of correlation between the scores obtained on the 
test by a sample and the scores made by the same sample on. 
some already known criterion. A test whose validity falls below 


0'6 is not very useful. Effort should be made to select a test 
whose validity coefficient is about 0'6. 


The second important’ thing that must be noticed about 
a test, before it is administered, is that it should be reliable. 
A test is reliable if it gives nearly the same score if readminis- 
tered, Each test maker gives the reliability coefficient of the test 
which is generally a coefficient of correlation between the scores 
obtained on the test Бу a sample and the scores obtained by the 
same sample on a readministration of the test called the test-retest 
coefficient of reliability. It-can also be . coefficient of correla- 
tion between the test scores and scores obtained on a parallel 
test known as "Parallel Method' coefficient of reliability. It can 
also be a coefficient of corrélation between one halfand the other 
half of thetest itself, known as the *Split Half? coefficient of 


correlation. A good test must have a reliability coefficient 
round about 0:9, 


Then a good test must be convenient to administer. It 
should not be so complicated as to demand conditions and 
apparatus that are not easily obtainable in a class-room situa- 
tion- Then the scoring should be convenient and quick preferably 
it should be capable of being scored by a machine. Lastly, it 


should not be costly so that each and every school can afford 
to purchase it, . 


For achievement tests two measures—curricular: validity 
and statistical validity must also be taken into consideration. 
By the former it is meant that the content of the test is fully repre- 
sentative of the content of the course. That is, it is testing 
uniformly all areas of the course and is not biased towards а 
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particular portion. “By statistical validity it is meant that the 
test correlates highly with some external criterion which is taken 
asan accepted measure of the trait that the test purports to 
measure. j i 


. While chalking out a minimum programme oftesting in 
higher secondary schools in the Punjab, we have to bear in 
mind that we have only a few standardised tests that can be used 
in our State. In fact most of our [guidance programme will 
be based on criteria other than testing. But gradually as 
More and more tests are standardised and. local. norms ‘are 
constructed, it will be possible to increase our testing pro- 
gramme. In fact, at the moment, for many areas of testing— 
like interests, attitudes, and personality, we have no standardised 
tests. So our guidance programme at this stage will have to do 
Without any testing in these areas. The only possible start and 
that too in rather a humble way, can be made.in the field of 
intelligence and achievement testing. Even in the case of 
Achievement tests, we neither have properly standardised tests 
for all classes of our high schools nor we have standardized tests 
for all the subjects included in the school curriculum. 


The following minimum testing programme is suggested : 
general intelligence test should be administered to the 
“delta class’ ie. the pre-secondary class, so.as to help diversifi- 
Cation at the higher secondary level. For effecting this classifi- 
cation, we can make use of the results of the General Intelligence 
Test and the examination marks in the various subjects sécured 
at the middle school level. oy ath 
. Knowing from a study in the United States that the follow- 
ing median Intelligence Quotients (LQ.'s) are: needed for the 
different courses, we can conclude that .I.Q.. of the. child will 
Toughly indicate the group that he should take. at the higher 
Secondary level. (Technical—114, Scientific 108, Academic— 
106, Commerce—104 and Trade—92). On the basis of I.Q/'s, we 
could, then, roughly divide students into four groups. The 
topmost level in intelligence could be considered for Technical 
and ‘Science’ groups, the second level for ‘Humanities and the 
third and fourth levels for ‘Agriculture’ and “Commerce 
Broups, 1 


, Achievement tests having diagnosti 
administered during the whole course of t 


c value may well be 
he Higher Secondary. 
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This will enable us to appraise of pupil progress in the various 
subjects and suggest remedial work in various fields. 


Measures of special intelligence or aptitude may be ad- 
ministered only in special cases. Aptitude tests for Music, Art, 
Technical and Science etc. may be administered on individual 
basis. In the absence of our own standardised aptitude tests, 
we have to depend upon the results of some foreign aptitude 
tests. The following is the list of some foreign and Indian 
Aptitude tests that can be safely used for aptitude testing : 


1. Tests of Musical Talent 

Seashore’s tests. 

2. Mechanical Aptitude Tests 

(a) Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. 

(b) Minnesota Paper Form-Board. 

(c) T.W. MacQuarrie's Test for Mechanical Ability. 

(d) L.J.O'Rourke's Mechanical Aptitude Tests. 

(е) Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests I & II. 

3. Tests of Teaching Ability 

(a) Cox Orleans Prognosis Tests of Teaching Ability. С 

(b) Use of Horn Hellersberg Test for measuring teaching 
ability as worked out by N.L. Dosajh in his Ph.D. 
thesis—‘Imagination and Maturity as Factors Indi- 
cative of Success in Teaching’. 

4. Tests of Clerical Aptitudes 

(a) Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical workers. 

(b) Test of Clerical Aptitude prepared by the Parsee 
Panchayat Guidance, Bureau, 209, Hornby Road, 
Bombay-l. , ; 

(c) The Clerical Ability Test prepared by the Deptt. of 
Psycho., University of Mysore; Mysore. 

5. Test of Scientific Aptitude 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude test by D. L. Zyve- 
6. Art Judgment Tests 

(a) Meier Seashore Art Judgment Tests. 

(b) McAdory Art Test. 

Administration of Tests, The following are some of the 

suggestions for the administration of the tests : 


1. The room must be free from noise and other distur- 
bances. 
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2. The seating, lighting, proper temperature and ventila- 
tion arrangement must be made before hand. 

3. While the test is going on a tablet may be put outside 
informing the outsiders as to the fact that the test 15. 
being conducted. 

4. The instructions accompanying the test must be strictly 
adhered to and the test should preferably be adminis- 


tered by the class-teacher rather than an outsider. 
5. Care should be taken that fatigue does not result be- 


cause of a long test. 

Interpretation of Results, It must be remembered that 
tests are merely tools that help the counsellor in the guidance 
Work. So care should be taken in interpreting the results shown 
by those tests. For guidance purposes, the test results must be 
interpreted in conjunction with the other data e.g. examination 
results, cumulative records, direct observations, family environ- 
ments, social and economic position ofthe counsellees. The 
lest score have only any real value if the norms for that 
Particular test have been prepared, otherwise the raw score is 


meaningless for guidance work. 


PERSONALITY AND PERSONALITY 
ASSESSMENT 


mer - 
SSE EEE EE eee 


Meaning. It is not very easy to define the word ‘Persona- 
lity’. A common man has absolutely a different conception of 
the word ‘Personality’. For example, a person, who has a fine 
physique is tall, robust and good-looking, is generally spoken of 
as having a good personality. In psychological terms, the word 
personality has absolutely a different connotation. The term is 
derived from the word ‘Persona’ which actually means a theatri- 
cal mask used by the actors in the Greek drama. If under- 
stood in this sense, personality might mean simply the outer 
mask. So the etiology of the term personality is slightly mislead- 
ing with regard to the correct definition of personality. Per- 
sonality is certainly not only the assumed, the external but 
mostly the vital, the internal and the essential. Psychologically 
personality is all that a person is. It is the totality of our being 
and includes physical, emotional, social, mental and spiritual 
make-up of the individual. Again personality is not the same аз 
character. Character is essentially a moral term referring to the 
students of right and wrong, whereas personality is purely a 
Psychological term and this cannot enter into the study of ethical 
values, 
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Allport distinguishes as many as fifty meanings of the word 


‘Personality’. Some of the more recent definitions of personality 
are as follows :— 


Morton Prince defined personality as "the sum total of all 
the biological innate dispositions, impulses, tendencies, appetite> 
and instincts of the ‘individual’ and dispositions and tendencies 
acquired by experience. The main defect of this definition is 
that a mere enumeration of various elements or the “sum total 
of the actual or potential behaviour patterns of the organism” 
does not describe the total organization or structure of a human 
being any more than mere counting of bricks describe a house. 


. Warren and Carmichael call personality “the entire organi- 
Zation of a human being at any state of its development". 


William Healy defines itas "an integrated system of habi- 
tual adjustments to the environment, particularly to the social 
environments”. 


х William James took into account the various levels of 
integration ina hierarchical order. He talked about the various 
levels of self—the material, the social, the spiritual and the pure 
Self, 


McDougall defined personality as “а synthetic unity of all 
mental features and functions in their intimate interplay”. 


Lewin’s approach is more dynamic. He defines personality 
as “a dynamic totality of system”. 


Murphy claimed that personality is not the sum or even 
the interaction of separate traits but isa unitary function more 
of adjustment in relation to which each specific activity or 
interest, no matter how trivial, must be seen. Murphy further 
elaborated by calling a person a distinguishable individual, 
definable in terms of a qualitative and quantitative differentia- 
tion from other such individuals. So personality according to 
Murphy “is a structured whole definable in terms ofit own 
distinctive structural attributes in an organism—environmental 
field, each aspect of which stands in dynamic relation to the 


others". 


: Allport says: 
in the individual © 
his unique adjustment 


“Personality is the dynamic organization with- 
fthose psychophysical systems that determine 
to his environment." 
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According to Brown, personality is the final differen 
which the individual makes by incorporating both inherited a a 
acquired powers to stimulate and to activate the imagination xd 
others in art, science and public affairs and also to live in а 


ee » of 
partake of a super-individual and *super-temporal" word 
values. 


Correct definitions of personality take into consideration 
these factors : 

(i) Dynamic nature of personality ; 

(i) Its integrated behaviour ; and 


(iii) Its nature emerging as a result of interaction between 
inherited potentialities and environmental influences. 
Personality and Character, 
of personality. While consideri 
consideration intelligence, characte 
ing to;Watson character is only 
individual from the stand-point o 


Conventionalized and standardized situations. According io 
Shand, every sentiment or emotional reaction towards ideas o 
objects forms a type of character. McDougall believes tha 
character consists in sentiments formed by the combination 0 
native propensities or instincts with ideas in various ways. 
According to him this organization of sentiments express 
itself in volition, in the higher forms of action and in the contro 
of action constitutes one’s character. McDougall р. 
Personality to be something bigger—synthetic unit of all menta 
features and functions in their intimate interplay. According tO 
Gordon, personality is a more comprehensive term and includes 
character. According to him character is merely a special aspect 
of a developed personality. According to Ogden, “Where perso- 
nality is the expression of a man's inner life, character is the 
expression of what he does or believes.” 
Characteristics of Pers onality 


Character is merely a part 
ng personality we take in 
r, temperament etc. Accord- 
a term used when viewing the 
f his responses to the more 


1. We can speak of personality 
adult. In children it is still shaping itself. 


2. Personality is through and through social. Its develop- 
ment takes place through social interaction, Tn fact personality 
implies the reactions of others to one’s own qualities and 
actions. 


only in the case of an 
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. 8. A personality is continually adjusting itself to its en- 
vironments to one’s inner life. 


4. A personality is always trying to reach certain goals. 
5. A personality functions as a unified whole. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Impact of Heredity and Environment. Individuals differ 
from each other because of differences in their heredity and en- 
vironment. Heredity and environment are correlative factors in 
the development of personality. The former provides the poten- 
tialities and the latter facilitates for the potentialities to be fully 
realized. So in order to study the impact of education, we have 
to take into consideration both the factors. 


s In order to understand the impact of heredity on рег 
EDAM development we should first study the mechanism of 
eredity as revealed by studies of scientists like Darwin, Mendel, 
Weisman, Lamarck etc. 


А Heredity, Heredity is the sum total of inborn individual 
traits, It explains not only likenesses but also unlikenesses. 
Biologically it may be defined as the sum total of the traits 
Potentially present in the fertilized ovum. 


Heredity ys Environment, In the development of per- 
Sonality what part heredity and environment play, is an 
important question. Heredity is important for the basic abi- 
lities a man possesses such as intelligence, motor skills, 
acuity of sense organs etc. Heredity is not very important 
for temperamental traits of emotion stability or for general 
activity. Heredity is least important in the formation of 
attitudes, beliefs and manners of thinkings. These latter are 
formed through the impact of environments. For traits that 
are dependent upon anatomical features, heredity plays the 
maximum role and for traits that are developed through training 
and education, the environments are more important than the 
heredity. It is not a question of heredity vs environment 
but of heredity and environment that determine the development 
of an individual. When an ovum is fertilized by a sperm, the 
genes of each are in interaction not only with each other but 
even with the surrounding liquid which may totally change the 
structure of the developing embryo. So at every stage, we find 
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А deter- 
hereditary traits interacting with surroundings and p. inter- 
mining the next Stage. Allthe while intrinsic factors whether 
acting against the extrinsic ones. So instead of debating we will 
One function of an individual js "intrinsic" or “learnt e being 
do better to take itasa ‘succession of Stages’, each stag 


1 
М зетя 8 ironmenta 
the result of interaction of Intrinsics with the enviro 
factors. 


OLD VIEWS ABOUT PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


. a š mber 

In the past Personalities used to be classified in "s Er 
of ways. Some of the famous classifications are as follo 

l. William James’ 
as tender-mindeq and 
follow certain Principles. 
istic in Outlook. The to 
materialistic and 
generally sceptical, 


e 
Classification. He classified proe 
tough-minded. The tender soa 
They are thinkers, religious аг aa 
ugh-minded go by facts. e M 
do not have any faith in religion. 


. into 
2. GG. Jung's Classification, Jung classified pope ди 
three ‘ypes—Introverts, Extroverts and ia king and 
Vert is very self-conscious, is turned inward in his E R trying 
feeling, He is timid and cautious in his approach. iba in mak- 
Situation, he Sets easily embarrassed. He is rather s re of the 
ing decisions, He is reserved and likes to be alone mo nd keeps 
time. He is slow in making friendships p а а day- 
in the background on social Occasions. He is Ue ind thet 

Teamer and prefers to read about things rather than do 


t 
oes no 
practically. An introvert has great perseverance and d 
give up un dertaking easily. 


ithout giving much thought. n 
бург a e hearty and forms INED easily. He enjoy: 
beingin a crowd and can rarely be alone. dus is Ay ше oe 
and easily shifts from one activity to d zd о Ju 
a particular activity for long and likes qut E anges, 
he iis rarely alone, he does not day-dream Overt. 


The Ambivert, No one in this world is either 


Completely 
2 А Я ? 
an introvert or an extrovert but a mixture of he two, g 


Ome are 
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dominantly extroverts and others are predominantly intro- 
bal s. In cases where introversion and extroversion are nearly 
anced they are called ambiverts. 

3. Kretschmer’s Classification, Kretschmer classified 
pene on the bases of their physical characters. He gave four 

(a) Pyknic. This type of personality is in fact sociable, 
Foge natüred, friendly and sympathetic- He is jolly by nature 

nd is an extrovert having a sound physique. 

б (b) Leptosome. This type of person is lean, quick-temper- 
ed and unsociable. He is rather reserved, shy and sensitive. 

. (c) Athletic. This type of person is muscular, strong, 

active and dashing. 

Е (d) Dysplastic. Under this heading are included all sorts of? 
irregular type of personalities which cannot be classified in the 
above three types. 

4. Spranger's Classification. Spranger classified people 
On the basis of their life values. According to him the various 
types are as follows : 

(a) Cognitive type. 
explorersetc. Their main in 
and truth. 

(b) Aesthetic type- They are gener 


The artistes and painters belong to this class. 
(c) Economic type. The industrialists, businessmen, mer- 


chants belong to this class. This type of persons are interested 
in cutting down cost and effort. 
(d) Political type. Statesmen 
class, Their main interest is in wielding power. 
(e) Religious type. Saints, priests and mystics fall under 
this category. They try to relate this world with the next one. 
(f) Social type. Social workers and reformers belong to 
this type. Their main interest 1s the welfare of their fellow- 


beings. 


They are philosophers, scientists, 
terest in life is search for knowledge 


ally interested in beauty. 


and politicians belong to this 


MODERN VIEWS ABOUT THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


*> we mean the particular organi- 
sation of intrinsic and derived impulses manifested by an indivi- 


dual. Henrick defines the total personality in terms of three 
Id, Ego and Superego. Each act is described às 


By “Personality Structure 


systems : 
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belonging to one or another of these systems, Or, it may be 
merely the result of their interactions. Henrick here refers to 
the organization of Grives, wishes and needs in a systematic 
Pattern. But this js only one aspect of inner organization. 
Gestalt psychologists employ the term ‘personality structure 


ina more clearly descriptive sense. In Lewin’s essay “On the 
Structure of the Mind’, we find the following E 


"The individual physical experiences, the actions and emo- 
tions, Purposes, wishes and hopes, are rather embedded in Rer 
definite physical Structure—spheres of the personality and whole 
Processes,” From the above it is clear that what Lewin means is 
that Personality is Organised, but this organisation occurs e 
different levels. These levels may be designated as behavioural, 


nised on the pattern of elders. This happens in 
ildren begin to mould their behaviour in such à 
lls in line with those of their elders e.g. they 


elders in speech, gesture and 
manners etc, 


On the perceptual leve] again there is a Structuring process. 
The child Perceives his parents and develops his own perceptual 
pattern likewise, If his parents are warm, friendly and kind, he 
ps begins to show warmth, friendliness and optimism towards 
others, 


At the Motivational level 


an organization of impulses, 
Motives and nee 


ds takes place. The organisation is round some 
For example, a strong love for truth may 
al to integrate his whole personality round 


Processes, wishes, plans, emotions etc, 


While Studying a Personality, it is important to determine 
as to how it differs from others and how it has assumed the 
Present shape, And for a systematic description Of personality 
according to Lewin, the following factors may be taken into 


consideration, Complexity, fluidity, accessibility, Tesistance and 
centralization, 


() Complexity, Complexity of personality Tanges from 
the extreme Simplicity of the child or the feeble-minded adult 
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to the complexity of the extremly intelligent adult. By com- 
plexity is meant the number and variety of situations which have 
different meanings for the jndividual. It may mean variety of 
goals, pleasures and interests that the individual has. A com- 
plex personality shows many of them and is a member ofa 
numter of social groups. 


Qualities of an Infantile Simple Personality, The sensori- 
Motor area is formed. Region of perception and overt move- 
Ment is also there but the inner systems like skills, emotional 
Prejudices, preferences and motivations are developing. The 
self is not yet clearly defined. Qualities of an adult ‘open’ 
personality. The interests, sccialized habits and other traits are 
visible. The individual expresses himself in business and politics 
etc. The self is rather difficult to approach. 

Qualities of an Adult «Closed? Personality. The regions 
of personality are nearly the same as in the case of an ‘open’ 
Personality but it is very difficult to study the central area. The 
Personality is rather inhibited in self-expression. Many regions 
are dissociated and there are many inconsistencies in ideas and 
behaviour. The personality does not lend itself to change 
easily. 

(ii) Fluidity. Ву fluidity is meant a personality in which 
connections can be easily formed between various organised 
Systems or with the new materials. A fluid personality is able to 
adapt itself smoothly. The opposite of fluid personality is rigid 
one. A rigid personality is inconsistent and contradictory patterns 
are kept up. There is not much communication between one or- 
ganized system and another. Such a personality may break 
rather than bend under stress. Such a personality unlike the 
fluid personality is not able to see the point of view of the other 


person so easily. 


(iii) Accessibility. The accessible personalities are ‘open’ 
to new stimuli and communicate their own feelings very easily, 
which is not easily acces- 


whereas a ‘closed’ personality is one 
sible to external stimulation. 

(iv) Resistance. Personalities also differ with regard to 
their resistance to change. Personalities which are rigid and 
‘closed’ generally offer the maximum resistance to change. “The 
ego region of all types of personalities is most resistant since 
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each one of us clings most closely to one’s picture of oneself. 
How far the other traits, attitudes, likes and dislikes and values 
are ego-involved is one of the factors which determines the: 
Tesistance that a personality will offer to change. 


(у) Centralization. When a number of organized systems 
of the Personality are ego-involved, it is called centralization. 
In such a personality, many systems are closely related to the 
central self. The converse of this type of personality will be 


when many of the systems are rather independent, and, are not 
Telated to the central ‘Self’. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


Before we discuss the various methods of assessment of 
Personality, it will be worthwhile to consider if assessment of 
human Personality is possible. There are a number of diffi- 
culties. Firstly, it is rather difficult for human beings to assess 
human beings. The Person trying to assess the other human 
beings gets automatically involved emotionally and thus, 
becomes a member of the ingroup to the detriment of the 
members of the outgroup. Lord Christ has well said, “Judge 
not that ye be judged » However a number of attempts have 
been made to assess human personality. Dr. Gardener Murphy 
in his book “An Introduction to Psychology” has given three 
broad classes of tests for personality measurement. 

I. Methods of Verbal Report. These methods include 
questionnaires, check lists and rating scales. These are devices 
in which the individual Says something about himself or about 
others whom he knows, 

IL Behavioural Methods. In these methods, the indivi- 
dual to be assessed is placed in a situation, may beina miniature 
form, Corresponding to the real Situation in which we wish to 
understand him and then we observe his behaviour. { 

Ill. Projective Methods. Such methods are based on 
the phenomenon of projection. In these methods, it ig presumed 
that the individuals try to project their own feelings, attitudes, 
attributes, likes and dislikes on the external environments. 

I. Methods of Verbal Report 
(0 The Life History Method. The pe 


by studying the life-history of the individual 
by the individual or by others. 


tsonality js judged 
as has been written 


ee 
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.. Gi) The Interview Method. In this method a number of 
с, е are arranged. The data thus collected is analysed. 
is reveals a good deal about the personality of the person. 


_ (tii) The Questionnaire Method. In this method a question- 
aes prepared with definite purpose of collecting answers on 
Е nite points. The answers collected are compared with the 

nswers of the other individuals. 


____ iv) The Check List Method. It is very much like the Qu 
tionnaire Method. 


(v) The Rating Method. In this method it is estimated 
HU recorded as to what extent the individual possesses certain 
raits like truthfulness, honesty, altruism etc. and these are 
compared with others. 


A (a) The Life History Method. This is one of the oldest 
nethods: employed by literary biographers for studying the 
Personality of individuals. To get meanings from the life-history 

ata, many literary techniques have been suggested. Recently 
attempts have been made to standardize this method. Some 
general kind of information is collected for different individuals, 
so that the data from one can be co npared with others. In this 
technique a systematic up-to-date study of the person is made 
and personality is delineated. 


(b) The Interview Method. The interview may be astruc- 
tured one or a casual one. A structured interview is preplanned 
and it tries to elicit information on some definite points. 
Efforts have been made to standardise interviews but it has 
generally been observed that better information is obtained from 
a more flexible type of interview rather than from a structured 
one. Ofcourse, the interviewer has got to keep at the back of 
his mind the points on which he wishes to collect information. 
The author himself collected information regarding the tensions 
prevalent amongst refugees in the Ahmedabad area by this very 
technique. A report ofthe same is published in the book “In 
the Minds of Men” by Dr. Gardener Murphy on pages 168 to 
177. Also the reader is referred to Indian Journal of Psycho- 
logy, Vol. XXVIII, Jan.—Dec-» 1955 issue. 


es- 


(с) The Questionnaire Method. The questionnaire is another 
t device by which information can be collected 


very importan 
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about anything. For assessing personality special type of en 
tionnaires are prepared. Such questionnaires are also ca a 
tests of neurotic tendency. One method of scoring these que 


tionnaires is to count up the number of answers which indicate 
maladjustment. 


Questionnaires can only prove useful for personality assess- 
ment if the subject answers the questions honestly. So in cases 
where the subject is keen to get his personality assessed, they 
work well, but at all places where the problem is that of selection 
they do not work because then the subjects distort the answers 
in a way that they may be selected. 


One of the best examples of an objective test for the ana- 
lysis of personality traits is the Minnesota Multiphasic Perso- 
nality Inventory by S.R. Hathaway and J.C. McKinley. In this 
case, the questions are Presented on cards which the subject 
Teads and then sorts them out into piles in terms of Yes, No 
and Doubtful. There are 550 items in all. A number of disposi- 
tions of personality can be assessed simultaneously. The ques- 
tions chosen are such that their answers are known to indicate 
certain traits. Some Of the statements from Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory are given below : 

A- 1 During the Past few years I have been well most of 

the time. 

A-20 І feel weak all over much of the time. 

A-52 I practically never blush. 

B- 3 Isweat very easily even on cool days. 

B-26 There is Something wrong with my sex organs. 

B-34 I dream frequently. 

С-11 I have never been in love with anyone. 

C-29 I usually expect to succeed in things I do. 

C-o4 Sexual things disgust me. 

D-2 Ilike to talk about sex. 

D-9 Religion gives me no worry. 

D-24 Тата special agent of God. 

D-41 I have strong political opinions, 

E-18 Ido not mind meeting strangers. 

E-36 Iam a good mixer. 


a 
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F- 5 I wish I were not so shy. 

F-51 І cry easily. 

G- 3 I believe my sins are unpardonable. 
G-28 Iam not easily angered. 


(d) Check Lists. In a check list the items are listed to- 
gether. In the personality study the respondent has simply to 
check the items that apply to him. For example, in the list given 
below we might ask the individual to check the statements 


that apply to him : 
I often meditate and think about myself. 
My feelings are easily hurt. 
I make new friends easily. 
I generally take a long time to decide. 
I blush very often. 
1 like to go on long walks alone. 
I take good care of my clothes etc. etc. 


(e) The Rating Method. By rating we mean expressing one’s 
opinion or judgment regarding some situation, object or charac- 
ter. “Rating techniques are devices by which such judgments 


may be quantified.” 


Rating scales are of di 
Kempfer, rating scales may 


1. Onastraight line :— 


(i) 


fferent forms. According to Homer- 
be arranged in four ways : 


| | | 
Good Average Poor Very Poor 


gment by merely putting a tick 
The above is an example of a 
also be 3-point or 7-point or even 


| 
Very Good 
rds his jud 
ate place. 
t it can 


The rater reco 
mark at the approp!! 
five point scale, b 
more. 

(i) 

The 


tremes and the rater 
according t his judgment. 


scale can also be merely a line showing the two ex- 
can put a tick mark anywhere on the line 
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2. Ratings may be arranged as given below : 

Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 

X Statement 

Y Statement 

Z Statement 

The rater has simply to put a tick mark in the appropriate 
column. 
А 3. The scale may be as shown below just as in a check 
ist : 

7, was excellent 

Ses was good 

ees was average 

од was poor 

ЖО was very poor 


4. The scale may simply require the rater to rank e.g. the 
teacher might be required to rank the students in order of merit. 


The following is an example of a five-point rating scale for 
studying the temperamental qualities of a child : 


For each ‘quality’ there is a tating line consisting of five 
divisions, and suitably graded descriptive terms corresponding 
roughly with the various divisions. Think of the amount of the 
particular quality possessed by the pupil to be rated ; compare 
him in each of these qualities with the general run of children 
of the same age, and mark the point on the scale which seems 
to indicate the relative strength of quality which he manifests. 
Certain irregularities will frequently be found ; for example, an 
individual may be Over-confident in some types of situations, 
and show serious lack of confidence in others. Such an oscilla- 
tion, which the Psychologist terms ambivalence or hipolarity, 
may occur in respect to several qualities. Thiscan be recorded 


by making two positions on the scale. A brief comment could 
be added in such cases : 
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Although the verbal methods suffer from a number of a 
fects, yet they are still very widely used. They are very use E 
only if properly used. Such methods of evaluation of perso г 
ality though not satisfactory for screening purposes, yet E 
very good in helping individuals to understand themselves a 
far as their personality make-ups are concerned. These methods 


are therefore very useful to a person who wishes to understand 
himself better, 


П. Behaviour Methods, In the behaviour meto 
experimental situation is created. The experimental e 
is very much like the actual Situation, which a person is li HE 
to face in life. In order to test the initiative in the pore 
army officers, artificial situations are created, where they Из 
to show initiative. Their behaviour under this artificial situa 
tion is carefully observed. Candidates showing initiative E. 
thus spotted out. The only drawback with these behaviour tes t 
is that they give information on a particular trait only iani 
about the whole personality. lfthe verbal tests and beh 
lests are combined, the results are very satisfactory. Fort g 
purposes of screening, especially when the number of candidates 
is very large, of course we need quicker methods. To meet this 
object, projective tests have been devised, which if supplement- 
ed with other information can prove extremely useful. 


Ш. Projective Methods, Projective methods are based 
on the phenomenon of ‘Projection’, Human beings have a ten" 
dency of projecting their inter-world of imagination on the objects 
in the environments. In the projective methods some unstruc 
tured material is provided to the subject so as to enable him to 
project his feelings, attitudes and fantasy world etc. on the 
unstructured material. We provide the subject with relatively 
indefinite and unstructured material and then allow him io 
Structure in any way he likes. In doing so he unconsciously 
projects himself and thus reveals his .personality. The vaguer 
this stimulus, the better chances are there for the subject 
to project. The common unstructured material used in pro- 
jective tests are vague and ambiguous pictures, ink-blots, 
incomplete Sentences, some modelling clay, paper and finger 


paints, haphazard lines etc, The most common projective tech- 
niques are as follows: i 


Due mm 
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(i) The Rorschach Test. The test is constituted of 10 ink- 
blots, selected with great care and after a good deal of experi- 
mentation by Hermann Rorschach, the author of this test. 


Five ink blots are black and white, two contain also bright- 
ened colours and the remaining three are made up only of colo- 
ured patches of different hues. The test is administered to the 
subject mostly individually but group methods of administration 
have also been developed. The cards are presented to the sub- 
ject in a definite order and in a definite way. He is told 
“People see all sorts of different things in these cards, Га like 
you to tell me what you see, what it might be for you, what it 
makes you think of.” The examiner keeps a record of the time 
taken by the subject to give the first response. The various 
responses given are recorded. The various remarks, the behavi- 
our patterns etc. are taken note of and are recorded. After the 
first administration, the examiner goes Over them with the sub- 
ject once again to get the location of each response and tries 
to find out whether it was form or colour that primarily helped 
the subject to determine the response- This also helps the exa- 
miner to obtain a further clarification of the response given by 


the subject. 


Scoring. For scoring, the total number of responses in 
each case are taken into consideration. Again each response 
is studied with respect to three aspects—location, determinant 
and content. Location meags the area to which the response 
belongs. It may bea whole blot (W) when the subject uses the 
whole ink-blot to give one response as he might say in response 
to the first card that it is a ‘bat’. He may base his response on 
a large portion of the blot (D) as in the case of the second blot 
he says that “Two clowns are fighting". He may base his res- 


ponse on some small usual detail (4). 


i i i t the characteristic 
Determinant. By determinant 15 mean 

of the blot that helped in the determinantion of the blot. The 
main determinants are the shape or form of the blot D eae 
(C), movement (N) and shading (K). It is also indicated whether 


th ts well (F*) or fits poorly (F>). Also 
€ form of response fits shape and colour (FC) of the 


the response may depend upon 
blot E hive d shading of the blot (FK). The woe are 
further analysed as human beings, animals, parts of Suman 
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beings, parts of animals, nature and inanimate objects. Each 
response is further classified as a response occurring very fre- 
quently (P) or as an original response (O). A chart showing ee 
quency of each category and number of ratio between differen 


categories are worked out. On the basis of these, interpreta- 
tion is done. 


Interpretation. Interpretation of Rorschach responses E 
only be done by persons having a good psychological r 
ground and a good deal of experience of working with the 


Rorschach cards. The method of interpretation as given by 
Klopfer and Kelley is given below : 


Number of Responses (R) and Rejection of Cards 


1. Significance of the Total Number of Responses. 
The range of responses in the case of adults is between 20 
and 40. Children below 10 years, subjects with severe lesions 
of the central nervous system, severely blocked subjects and sub- 
jects with a subnormal intelligence have an average of less than 
20 responses, A good number of high form level are indicative of 
intellectual level. If the number of such responses is less {һап 9 
in the case of an adult, it becomes doubtful if the person 15 
normal. If the number of such Tesponses of high form level is 


more than 75, it is indicative of the fact that the subject is really 
very brilliant. 


2. Significance of Rejections, 


VI and IX is less significant than the rejection of any of 
the other cards, If such a subject persists in rejection of the 
cards even during the inquiry and interesting the limits the 
chances are that he may be a Psychotic. Neurotic subjects in 
the majority of cases are able to overcome their blocking either 
spontaneously during the inquiry or by a special request during 
the testing-the-limits, If the rejection of the cards is because 
of intellectual incapacity, added Pressure in testing the limits at 


the most produces inaccurate or non-sensical responses. Neurotic 
subjects generally reject cards IL, IV, VI and IX or VIII and X 
i.e., because of the colour s; 


situation or because of the shading. If 
more than four cards are rejected, especially not the normal ones, 
but the ones which are 


t usually accepted for no reasons it is a 
pointer towards psychotic disorder. 


Rejection of cards II, IV, 
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Time Factor 

1. Average Time Per Response (Response Time). The 
average is between } minute to a minute. An average time per 
Tesponse of more than 13 minutes is found only among subjects 
with some rather severe pathology or extreme inhibitions. 

2. Average Time before First Response to Each Card 
(Reaction Time). If the average reaction time to the achromatic 
cards and to the coloured cards is more than ten seconds, it has 
an interpretive significance. : 


Relationship among Content Categories 


1. Percentage of Animal Responses (A96). A great number 
of A and A-d responses indicates narrow range of interests of the 
subject. Responses besides those of human and animal are indi- 
cative of diversity of interests. 

2. Popular and Original Responses. If the subject does 
not use the most obvious concept used by the great majority of 
other subjects, it may mean that the subject is not willing to do 
so. The use of 5 or more popular concepts shows that the subject 
possesses the capacity and interest in thinking along the same 
lines as other people. In the case of a superior subject the num- 
ber of original responses (O) reaches or exceeds popular res- 
ponses (P), but there is a minimum of5 in either case. Again 
the quality of the original responses is sufficiently high. 

Whole Figures and Parts of Figures (H-+A): (Hd--Ad). 
Most of the subjects see a more or less complete human oranimal 
figure rather than only a part of such a figure. If a subject sees 
only profiles, heads, legs and hands or any other parts ofa 

uman or animal body, the possibility is that the subject has а 
tendency to be more critical. It has been roughly determined 
that threshold for such a critical attitude is reached if the num- 
ber of Hd- Ad exceeds half the number of H+A. 

(ii) The Thematic Apperception Test. Another projec- 
tive test is called Thematic Apperception Test usually referred 
to as TAT. It was originally devised by Murray and Morgan in 
1935, It consists of a series of pictures about which the subject 


tells stories. The test is based upon the fact that when a pn 
interprets an ambiguous social situation, he is likely to dad 
his own personality. The test has been so named because 1 
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reveals basic themes that recur in the imaginative produc- 
tions of a person. Apperception means a readiness to pene 
in certain ways on the basis of one’s personal experiences. o 
as the name signifies, in this test the subject interprets am 


. 2 Я I BET iness to 
ambiguous stimulus according to his individual readiness 
perceive in certain ways. 


The subjects main task is to frame a story on the picture. 
The examiner says, “I am going to show you some pictura 
I want you to tell me a story about what is going on in eac 
Picture. What led upto it, and what will the outcome Ье?” The 
Story told by the subject is recorded verbatim. 


Scoring and Interpretation. Many schemes have pé 
Worked out for Scoring TAT material. The interpretation MS 
analysis of the test depends upon the purpose for which the te 


is administered. Each Story isanalysed. Each need and press 


Teceives a weight score and the needs and presses are then arrang- 
ed in rank order. 


At the same time the relationship between the 
needs are investigated. The present method of scoring studies 
the style of the story i.e. length of the story, language used, origi- 
nality, variation of content and organizational qualities. The 
themes that recur in the Stories are taken note of. The relation 
of the outcome of the story with the rest of the plot is studied. 
The primary and secondary identifications are determined. The 
main clues for interpretation are the recurring themes. 

Procedure. The subject is seated in a comfortable chair 
with back to the examiner and the following directions are read 
to him: 


“This is a test of 
you a picture and I y 
which it might be use 


your creative imagination. I shall show 
ant you to make up a plot or a story for 
d as an illustration.” A picture is to be 
shown to the subject by the examiner and then the subject will 
make the story basing on the question read out to him by the 
examiner. “What is the relation of the individuals in the pic- 
ture? What has happened to them ? What are their present 
thoughts and feelings? What will be the outcome? Do your 
best. Since I am asking you to indulge your literary imagination 
you may make your story as long and as detailed as you wish.’ 
Test Material. The material consists of 19 pictures 
printed on white bristol board and one blank card, making а . 
total of twenty pictures, There are two sets of pictures. Each 
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set is divided into two series of 10 pictures each. About an 
hour is devoted to a series. The two sessions are separated by 
a day or more. If necessary the test administration is followed 
by an interview. 

(iii) Make A Picture Story Test (Maps). This test was 
developed by Shneidman in 1947 and has been called a “Younger 
brother of the Thematic Apperception Test”. It differs from 
the TAT because in this test the figures and backgrounds are 
reported. The subject has to make his own choice of figures 
and has to place them according to his liking. 


Materials 
There are 22 background pictures, 
81x11 inches, printed in black and white on thin card-board. 
Except two of the cards, there are no figures in any of the 
pictures. There is an ambiguous human head in the bottom 
left of the dream background picture and a human-like 
protuberance in the bed of the bedroom background picture. 
The set has ambiguous backgrounds such as the stage, the 
dream, the abstract doorway and the blank card. It has also 
semi-structured backgrounds such as the Forest, a pleasure spot 
like Cave, and the desert-like landscape: Tt also has definitely 
structured backgrounds—Living room, Street, Medical scene, 
Bathroom, Bridge, Bedroom, Closet, Camp, Cellar, Raft, Attic, 
Shanty, Cemetry, Nursery and Schoolroom. 

(b) Figures, There are 67 figures. A 6-foot human 
figure is shown as 53 inches tall and this scale is maintained 


throughout. Any figure can be placed on any background. 
ns. They have various 


The figures show various facial expressio 

poses. There are 19 Male Adults, 11 Female Adults, 12 
Children ; 19 Minority group figures like Negroes, Jews, Orien- 
tals, Mexicans ; 2 Animal figures ; 2 figures of indeterminate 
sex ; 6 legendary and fictitious characters and 5 silhouette and - 


figures with blank faces. 

(c) Figure Location Sheet. This is a sheet on which 

there are highly printed reproductions of a smaller size of all 

the background pictures. ith the help of this the examiner 
can record the subject’s choice and placement of these figures- 

(d) Figure Identification Card, This card groups the 

a code symbol. х 


figures and helps to identify each figure by 


(a) Backgrounds. 
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(е) Theatre Carrying Cases, This is a smaller wooden 
theatre and also serves аза carrying case for the test materials. 


Administration, After the rapport is established the 
following instructions are given to the subject : 


"Whatl am going to do is to show you pictures like this 
one at a time." At this Point, the living room background 
picture is placed directly in front of the subject, so that the 
bottom of the picture is along the edge ofthetable. “You 
Will have pictures like this"—at this point all the figures are 
poured out of their envelope on to the table top—‘“‘and your task 
15 simply to take one or more of any of these figures and put 
them on the background picture as they might be in real life. 
We might start by sorting the figures so that you can see each 
one. Spread them out on the table.” At this point, the exa- 
miner takes a few figures and lays them on the table with the feet 
of the figures towards the Subject. He then permits its subject 


to arrange the Temainder of the figures. The subject places all 
the figures on the table and asks no questions about the purpose 
of the test,” 


figures have been placed on the table by the 
» the examiner Says: “I would like to go over the 

i ittle more detail, As I said, all you are to 
more of any of these figures, put them on the 
ack gr E Y might be in real life, and tell a story of the 
Situation which you have created, In telling your story, tell 
he characters are, what they are doing and 
Mp 8, and how the whole thing turns out. Go 


. After the first Story is completed and the examiner has 
finished writin 


has indicated the choice and 


tories you may use either the same or 
different figures. We аге going to do about a dozen of these 
background pictures,” 


Ordinarily eleven background Pictures are used with 
each subject, 


avy 


(iv) Children’s Apperception Test (C.A.T.) 


History, The idea of C.A.T. was conceived by Earnest 
Kris He thought that children could identify themselves with 
animal figures more readily than with persons. It was felt that 
T.A.T. meant for adults could not fulfil the needs of the children 
and similarly Picture-story Test could not be used prior to 
adolescence. The C.A.T. was prepared for children between 
3 years and 10 years. Violet Lamout drew the pictures according 
to the suggestions ofthe authors. She drew 18 pictures. Sets 
Of these pictures were distributed to some child psychologists 
for trial. On the basis of this experience, ten most useful pictures 
Were selected. 

Nature and Purpose of the Test 

This test consists of ten pictures depicting animals in 
various situations. The C.A.T. is a projective method i.e. "a 
method of investigating personality by studyi dynamic 
meaningfulness of the individual differences in perception of 
Standard stimuli", C.A.T. is good for children of 3 to 10 years. 
Symonds-Picture-Story-Test is good for adolescents, and the 
T.A.T. for adolescents and adults. "The C.A.T. pictures are 
designed to elicit responses generally ; to investigate problems 
of sibling rivalry ; to illuminate the attitude towards parental 
figures and the way in which these figures are apperceived, to 
learn about the child's relationship to the parents as a couple— 
technically spoken of as the oedipal complex and its culmination 
in the primal scene; namely, the child's fantasies about seeing 
the parents in bed together. Related to this, we wish to elicit 
the child's fantasies about aggression ; about acceptance by the 
adult world, and his fear of being lonely at night with a possible 
relation to masturbation, toilet behaviour and the parents' 
Tesponse to it. We wish to learn about the child's structure 
and his dynamic method of reacting to and handling his pro- 
blems of growth." 

Administration, First is good rapport must be establi- 
Shed. Whenever possible C.A.T. should be presented as a game. 
The child may be told that we are going to play a game in 
Which he is to tell a story about pictures, that he should tell 
What is going on, what the animals are doing now At suitable 
Points, the child may be asked what went on in the story before 


and what will happen later. 
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Interpretation, In interpreting the stories, it is to d 
seen what the child makes of the pictures and why. Rat К 
than judge by one story, it is safer if we find а сотто 


denominator or trend in a number of stories what may be 
called the theme of the story. 


It is to be seen with what figures the subject mainly 
identifies himself as the hero, the hero being the figure round 
whom the story is woven primarily. There may be more s 
one hero. Probably the interests, wishes, deficiencies, gifts an 
abilities with which the hero is invested are those which the 
subject possesses, wants to possess, or fears that he might have. 
It is important to know as to self-image the subject has, the 
way the child sees the figures and how he reacts to them. Again 
it is important to know with whom in the family the child 
identifies. The figures introduced in the story but not shown 
in the pictures should be taken note of. If some figures iP 
the picture are omitted or ignored in the story related, its 
meaning may be an expression of the wish that the figure or 
object were not there. This may mean plain hostility. Mam 
anxieties of the child should be determined. The most importan 
anxieties are physical harm, punishment, fear of losing love an 
of being deserted. Again it will be useful to note the defences 
that the child takes e.g. flight, passivity, aggression, orality, 
aquisitiveness, renunciation, regression etc. Main conflicts and 
their nature should be studied. The relationship between 4 
crime committed in the story and severi'y of the punishmen 
meted out for it, gives usa good measure of child's supet-¢8° 
development. It should be noted whether the story ends 
happily or not. From this we can know whether the child 18 
depressed and hopeless, or cheerful and optimistic, From the 
Stories the maturational level of the child can also be studied. 
We may try to know whether the child is functioning above, 
below, or consistently with what one could expect at that 
chronological age. The intellectual level can be studied from 


the language used, conceptualization, and structure of the 
stories, 


(v) A Supplement to the Children’s Apperception Test 
(the C.A.T.S.). This test was designed to learn more about the 
children. The problems dealt with in these pictures, though 
not of universal nature, yet they exist ina good many children. 


re 
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[е аге ten pictures. Anyone or more may be made use of 
neue with the regular C.A.T. These pictures deal with problems. 
s е рһузїса1 disability, psychosomatic disorder, hypochondriasis, 
antasies of children about the mother’s pregnancy. 


(vi) Sentence Completion Test (S.C.T.. The sentence 
completion test is a variation of the “Word Association 
Method”. S.C.T. decreases the number of associations by 
making the stimulus directive rather than non-directive. It is 
better able to suggest contexts, feeling tones, qualities, and 
Specific objects or areas of attention. It allows greater individual 
freedom and variability of response, and it takes a larger area 
of the subject’s life. The method was first used by Ebbinghaus 
in 1897 to test intelligence. Tendler used this method as a test 
for various emotions. Lorge and Thorndike tried to determine 
the personality traits with the help of this method and evaluated 
the responses statistically. Rhode used S.C.T. for clinical work 
to determine the needs, inner conflicts, fantasies, sentiments, 
attitudes, aspirations and adjustment of the clients. Rhode 
Tevised Payne’s list. In the final form the Rhode-Hindreth 


completions blank consists of 64 items. It is intended for 
The author claims 


individuals approximately 12 years of age. 

that her test determines the subjects needs, inner states, traits, 
Press, tastes, sentiments, ideology, ego structure, intellectual 
Status and emotional maturity. On similar lines Shore 
constructed Self-Idea Completion Test (S.I.C.) the difference 
being that in S.I.C. the incomplete parts suggest contexts, feeling 
tones, qualities and attitude and specific objects or areas of 
attention. From psychological point of view Shore's test is 
Important. 

Stein devised a Sentence Completion Test as an aid in the 
Selection of officers of strategic services personnel during the 
War. It attempted to elicit information on the following points ; 
family, past drives, inner states, goals, cathexes, energy, time 
Perspective, reaction to others and reaction of others to the 
Subject. Symonds used this type of test 10 the Strategic 
Services Assessment Programme. The following points were 


studied : persistence, striving for Success feelings of inferiority, 
doubt and worry, depression and discouragement following 
failure, high standards, and emotional stability n stressful 


Situations. Rotter and Willerman used this very method as an 
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r Е Sp or this 
evaluative technique and claimed a fairly d pem dues 
technique. Their incomplete sentence test (I.S.T. t Hospitals: 
а screening device in Army-Air Force Paca New York 
Joseph М. Sacks and other psychologists of the designed а 
Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Service юш 
sentence completion test to obtain significant clinical пора 
regarding the family, sex, ideas of inter-persona es and the 
of the family members and others towards the р ‘Sentence 
self-concept of the patient. The author devised a FN chy 
Completion Test? consisting of 99 incomplete sentences College; 
how far the B.T. students of the Government PM subject 
Jullundur, were adjusted to their environments. EG. 
Was required to complete those sentences as quickly as E E 
The sentences selected are such as touched upon e. 
aspect of a student's life in the Government Training of the 
Jullundur. They attempt to explore significant MR 
student's adjustment. For example, there are sentences towards 
to elicit interpersonal relationships of the subjects mpt t0 
their family members, friends and relatives. They E 
determine their attitude towards college, hostel or por Ej 
Opposite sex and teaching profession. They try to un They 
their main drives, worries, annoyances, fears and troubles. : 


b x е omic 
endeavour to tap information about their health, econ 
Condition, studies etc, 


(vii) The Drawing Completion Test 


Horn-Heilersberg Test. 
by Carl Horn, an Art teacher 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
lines in the blanks from fa 
Hellersberg standardised it as 
the ‘Individual’s Relation to 


social, cultural and individual d 
ed this test for me 


of the Post-Grad 


This test was originally devised 
of the Rochester Athensean ап z 
New York. He took the varios 
mous paintings. Dr. Elizabe g 
a personality test, used for ri 
Reality’ and as an instrum E 
iagnosis. The author standar ity 
asuring Imagination and Emotional Maturi 
uate Teacher Trainees, 

Horn Hellersberg test consi 
rectangles on each and a fourth sh 
All rectangles on the first thre 
lines. The subject is required 
from these lines. An effort has 


sts of three sheets having four 
eet having a blank eende 
e pages have quite варнаи 
to make something meaning 
been made to measure the leve 


— — ي 
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of imagination and emotional maturity of the subject from a 
Study of what he makes. The subjects showing more of 
originality and less of common place objects have been classed 
higher in imagination from those who draw more common- 
place objects. Similarly subjects whose drawings are character- 
ised by a high quality of form accuracy, organisation and 
combination of elements with enlivening of the sketches and 
lot of variety have been classed higher in imagination than those 
Who show vague form and poor organisation in their drawings. 
As regards maturity, the levels have been determined by the 
number of human responses shown in the drawings. The 
Production of a good many human responses, has been taken to 
€ a criterion for a higher level of maturity. Whereas a good 
Many animal drawings have been taken to mean a lack of 
Capacity for creativity and, therefore, has been assigned a lower 
level of maturity. 

In order to test the reliability of the H.H. Test as a 
measure of imagination and maturity, a parallel form has been 
Used. The co-efficients of reliability for imagination and matu- 
rity when N=60, are 0°64 and 062, which are fairly high and 
Prove the test to be a reliable one. 

For validity, the Rorschach test was used. The two vali- 
dity co-efficients of correlation for imagination and maturity for 
a sample of 50 аге 0°78 and 0°69 respectively, thus establishing 
the validity of the H.H. test as a measure of imagination and 
Maturity. 

A second hypothesis has been tested that imagination and 
Maturity are indicative of success in teaching. The co-efficients 
Of correlation between levels in imagination and maturity on the 

. test on the one hand and the levels in skill in teaching on 
the other have been calculated. The summary of the results is 
as follows :— 


Co-efficients of correlation between levels of imagination 
H.H. Test and levels in skill in teaching when N is 133=0°71 
and coefficient of correlation between levels of Emotional Matu- 
d on H.H. test and levels in skill in teaching when Nis 

3=0'80, . . . 

The results prove the hypothesis that imagination and 
Maturity as measured by H.H. test are indicative of success in 
teaching. 
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In conclusion it may be said that Imagination and a 
tional Maturity are two important aspects of be 
personality since they are good indicators of каар Е E 
So while selecting teachers, besides other things, thes em 
aspects of personality must be borne in mind. So far our cud 
tion of teachers, has been based purely on academic т ED 
but the personality traits have hardly been taken pine v ae 
present test fulfils that need. It places in the палы" deu 
educationist a reliable and valid tool for measuring the 
able personality traits of successful teachers. 


The definition of ‘Imagination’ as given in the NU 
Encyclopaedia' runs as 'The production of new im 
images which are created by mixing or combination о Er 
images or ideas (of which the sensory perceptions have B 
been experienced) According to James Drever, ‘Imagina uid 
is the constructive though not necessarily creative employm at 
of past perceptual experience revived as images in a p 
perceptual experience at the ideational level which is not in F 
totality a reproduction of a past experience, but a new organis 3 
tion of material derived from a past experience, such 0 
tion is either creative or imitative, being creative when Sê 3 
initiated and selforganised and imitative when following i 
construction initiated and organised by another. The resear 


2 ETT te 
cher, however, by ‘Imagination’ here means the power to crea 
new ideas. 


By ‘Emotional Maturity’, the researcher means a balanced 
personality. It means ability to govern disturbing emotions, 


Steadiness and endurance under pressure, tolerance and freedom 
from neurotic tendencies, 


à : : 1 
By success in teaching, the researcher means doing we! 


in the teaching profession especially in the practical field that 
is to be most effective in the teaching work, 


Of course, while talking of imagination as power to o 
new ideas, the production of fantasies is automatically exclude 
from good imagination, since imagination here has been take 


to mean an active process of the mind and not a passive one a3 
in the case of fantasy. 


During the past few years, a number of other projects 
techniques have been devised. Plastic materials have been use 
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‘for projective analysis. Doll play has also been used by children 
for projective purposes. Some of these worth-mentioning projec- 
tive tests are as follows :— 


(1) The Rosenweing Picture-Frustration Test. 
(2) ‘Drawing of the Human Figure’ Test. 
(3) The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 
(4) The Szondi Test.’ А 
(5) Sargent's Paper-Pencil Projective Method. 
(6) Story Telling and Completion Methods. 
(7) The H.T.P. Technique. 
(8) The World Test. 
(9) The Mosaic Test. 

(10) Mira Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis. 

(11) The Tautophone Method. 


The Rosenweing Picture-Frustration Study (P.F.). It 
is a controlled projective technique. It tries to study the reac- 
tions of the subjects to typical stress situations. To study as 
the individual reacts to frustrations, is the main purpose of this 
test. The stimulus situations are all of a frustrating nature. 
The characters are shown without any facial expression or 
posture and do not suggest any particular reaction. It is assum- 
ed that the subject while responding identifies himself with the 
frustrated character. So the P.F. records are interpreted on 
the assumption that a subject's responses are a projection of 
what his overt reactions would be in situations that are depicted 
In the pictures. 


Administration, The subject is given the test booklet 
and the examiner reads over the instructions with him: “In 
each of the pictures in this leaflet two people are shown talking 
to each other. The words said by one person are always given. 
Imagine what the other person in the picture would answer and 
write in the blank box the first reply that comes into your mind. 
Work as fast as you can.” The booklet is then opened, the 
first situation is read and is explained. The subject is then 
asked to tell the first thing he thinks of that the frustrated 
Person might say. When he has answered, he is told to write 
his reply in the balloon over the frustrated character’s head. 

© is then asked to proceed to deal with the other items in-the 
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same way. There are two forms of the test—one for adults and 
the other for children under 14 years. Each form of the test 
consists of a series of 24 cartoon-like drawings representing 
incidents of everyday life. In each picture, one character 1$ 
shown saying something of frustrating significance to another. 

Scoring, Responses are studied with a view to find out 
the direction in which aggressive reactions are made and for 
the type of reaction displayed. They are classified under nine 
Scoring factors :— 


(1) Aggression is expressed towards the environment— 
extrapunitive. 

(2) Aggression isturned inward against the self—intropu- 
nitive. ; 

(3) Aggression is suppressed and glossed over—impuni- 
tive, etc. 

In each case it is indicated whether the response represents : 


(a) Blocking at the point of frustration itself (obstacle 
dominance). 


(6) Defence against the ego-threatening qualities of the 
Situation, usually in the form of assignment of blame (ego- 
defence). 


(c) Drive towards solution of the problem (need-persis- 
tence). 

Interpretation. In order to interpret a subject's Tes- 
ponses, it is compared with available norms for comparable 
subjects. The norms for the children’s PF are based on the 
records of 256 children from the age of four to thirteen years. 
The norms for the Adult’s PF are based on the records of 460 
normal adults, 236 males and 224 females from the age of 20 to 
29. Extrapunitive responses are most frequent both in the 
Adult PF and for the children's Form. The intropunitive reac- 
tions are the least common on most records. Ego-defence 15 
the most often used type of reaction. The need persistence an 
obstacle dominant scores come next in order. Need persistent 
Iesponses are more frequent in the records of older children. 
Extrapunitive responses become less and less frequent as children 
grow older. The mean number of extrapunitive responses for 
the 4-5 year old group is equal to 56 per cent of a total 
record, while at the 12-13 year-old level, only 40 per cent of the 
responses fall in the extrapunitive category. The intropunitive 


| 
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and impunitive reactions are more frequent in older groups than 
the younger groups. 

(2) The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. The theory 
underlying this test depends upon Gestalt psychology. Most of 
the figures used are derived from Wertheimer’s configurations. 
ae bie consists of nine designs drawn on a piece of white card- 


The instructions to the subject are: “Here are some 
figures (or designs) for you to copy. Just copy them as you 
see them.” The subject is told that he will be shown nine cards 
with simple designs on them. The subject is allowed to erase 
if he likes but he is not allowed to use any mechanical device 
for making these drawings. The cards are presented in definite 
order. First figure ‘A’ is given and then figures 1 to 8 in order. 
The behaviour of the individual during the test is noted. 

f this test is based on the principles 
ardized this test as a performance test 
for children. According to her а child of about 7 years age 
should be able to reproduce figures A and 5accurately. By 
the age of ten, he should be able to draw accurately all figures 


except figure 7. 


; (3) Drawing of the 
is given a medium-soft pencil, 


Paper. Heis told to draw a person. ! 
drawn one, he is asked to draw the opposite sex. The subject 


is then requested to make up а story about the person he has 
drawn. This test, like other projective tests, is interpreted with 
Other supplementary data. The *draw-a-person" method has 
been used for subjects of all ages and clinical conditions. When 
the subject loses rational control because of organic brain 
disease or functional psychosis, he draws distorted, inconsistent 
Or disproportionate organs of the body. When the drawing in 
Which the subject has projected himself, is different from his 
race, age and sex, some difficulty in normal identifications is 


apprehended. 
(4) The Szondi Test. 
Hungarian psychiatrist nam 


of 48 cards having portrai 
following eight psychiatric diagnoses : 


The interpretation o 
of Gestalt. Bender stand 


‘Human Figure’ Test. The subject 
an eraser and a sheet of blank 
After the subject has 


The Szondi test was prepared by a 
ed Lipot Szondi. The test consists 
ts of individuals representing the 
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(i) Homosexual (b) (у) Catatonic (К) 

(ii) Sadist (S) (vi) Paranoid (p) 

(iii) Epileptic (E) (vii) Depressed (d) 

(iv) Hysterical (hy) (viii) Manic (m). 

These 48 cards are divided into six sets of eight cards each. 
All the above-mentioned diagnoses are represented. On the 
back of each card are initials (h, s, e, hy, k, p, d, m) giving а 
diagnosis of the patient depicted in the portrait. The cards are 
numbered from ] to 8. 


] Schizophrenia 


Administration. The subject sits facing the examiner. 
The cards of the first set are laid flat on the table. 

The subject is then given these instructions : “Pick out the 
two pictures you like best (or most).' After ke has made the 
selection, he is told: “Now, select the two you dislike the 
most." The same procedure is followed for the remaining five 
sets. The results of selections or rejections are recorded for each 
set. A graphic representation of the results, in the form of 2 
profile, is made. This profile is analysed and interpreted. The 
administration of Szondi test is simple, yet its interpretation is 
quite complicated. 


Szondi test succeeds in revealing the private world of the 
person taking the test. Ittries to lay bare the dynamics of 
his basic needs and drives without his knowledge, because he 
does not know how his performance is going to be interpreted. 

7 (5) Sergent’s Paper-Pencil Projective Method. It was 
designed by Sergent. There is a sort of atmosphere set up SO 
that the subject can project. There are carefully selected situ- 
ations involving a person ofthe same sex as the subject. The 
subject is required to write or relate answers to the questions. 
What did he or she do and why ? How did he or she feel ? 


The subject is presented with a set of 15 situations called 


2 Cam qe 
Ei uf One such situation is reproduced below ver- 
atum :— 


, Armature ҮГ: А young man discovers that a girl to whom 
he is engaged has had a very bad reputation in the past. 
(a) What did he do and why ? 
(b) How did he feel ? i 


The different situations try to elicit 


; 2 information about 
different areas of adjustment e.g 


., family, opposite sex, social 
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life and friendships, religion and opinion, and vocations and 
health. 


(6) Story-telling and Completion Methods. Story-telling 
method has been very usefully employed with children. Child's 
Special areas of conflict—anxieties, wish-fulfilment, fantasies, 
fears, cathexes, needs etc. are tapped successfully by this 
Method. The principles underlying the interpretation of these 
Stories are the same as in TAT and CAT. The general principle 
1S: ‘Given a stimulus that allows freedom of association, th 
Individual will draw upon his own background of experiences, 
Wishes, needs, conflicts etc. in organizing and constructing his 
Iesponse inso far as he is willing and able to cooperate in the 
Activity proposed. 


(7 The H.T.P. Technique. This technique was devised 
by Buck. The subject is required to make freehand drawings of 
House, Tree, and Person. The subject is first asked to draw the 
three objects and he is given complete freedom to perform this 
task. Then the subject is asked to define, describe, and interpret 
the objects that he has drawn. The. test is of interest because 
Of its clinical usefulness. 


(8) The World Test. Most of the work on this test has 
been done by Bolgar and Fischer. The material consists of 232 
Pieces belonging to the following fifteen categories—houses, 
‘trees, fences, common people, uniformed people, dogs, farm 
animals, wild animals, bridges, automobiles, trains, boats, planes, 
Soldiers, and details such as lamp posts and soft drink stands. 
The subject is provided with this material and is asked to use 
it in an atmosphere of freedom. 


Sixfareas of reactions are noted. They are— 
(i) Choice. What objects are first chosen ? 
Gi) Quantity. Under this heading amount, variety and 
space used are noted. 
(iii) Form. The following are common forms (a) geome- 
tric; (b) perspective ; (c) use of the foundation ; 
(d) direction and (e) symmetry. 
(iv) Content. 
(у) Behaviour. 
(vi), Verbalizations. 
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(9) The Mosaic Test, Margaret Lowenfield of Londen 
devised this test in 1929. There are 465 small wooden ре 2 
different colours and shapes. The subject is asked to make any 


thing that he likes out of the given pieces. The basic assumption 
of this test is as follows : 


“The basic assumption is here made that important de. 
in the achievement of a recognizable gestalt in the Mosaic Де 
situation correlates with апа reflects significant defects m the 
basic personality structure of the subject.” 


(10) Mira Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis, Mira devise 
this test. His basic working hypothesis is “Every mental attitu e 
is accompanied by a muscular attitude, owing to the unity of 
the living subject." He in this method tried to provide an e) 
jective measure of dominant conative trends of personality 24 
expressed іп the individuals’ basic attitudes of reaction.” 


The subject is made to sit in a comfortable chair in ner 
of a table. A wooden board 12/x 15" is placed before hi 


and on this is pinned a white sheet of paper. The instructions 
are : 


"Iam going to ask you to draw some lines in order Bi 
detect the accuracy of your movements, Hold this pencil JP 
your right hand and draw ten lines like this one (E draws # 
horizontal line 5 cms. long). Before you start, I must tell Yos 
that you are to draw all of them the same length, parallel an^ 
as close together as possible, starting and ending on the same 
level like this (E draws two more lines below the model). YOU 
are not allowed to draw these lines asifyouare writing, resting 
your wrist on the table. Your hand must be free and shoul 
move loosely, with its movement directed by the forearm just 
as I am showing you now, You can, if you want to, move you! 
hand along the Paper when drawing, provided you do not fix » 
and you do not attempt to make movements with your fingers 
like this. Of course it would be very easy for you to do it just 
as I have told you, but in order to increase the difficulty, you afe 
not allowed to see what you are doing. So, I will blindfold yo" 
with this handkerchief and you will have to keep on drawing 
merely guided by your feelings and without any possibility © 
visual control. Remember, you will draw the lines from le 


to right, one beneath the other and as close, equal, and parallel 
as possible.” 
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Forty lines are drawn in this manner—20 by each hand, 
9 from left to right, and 10 from right to left. The subject 
Salso asked to draw similar sets in the vertical and sagittal 
Planes. The subject is also asked to draw zig-zag lines, inter- 
locking chains, situations etc. 


In interpreting, Mira assumes that right hand expresses 
What is actually present in the person's mind and the left hand 
15 Indicative of the constitutional trends. Upward movements 
are indicative of elated moods and downward movements to 
depression etc. 


.. (11) The Tautophone Method. Here audition has been 
Utilised for projective purposes. The apparatus used is a phono- 
Staph record on which is recorded a man’s voice saying differ- 
ent things which are rather unclear. The record is played a 
Number of times and the subject is asked to form an idea of 
What is being said. Interpretation is based on such variables as 
Complexity of structure of response, closeness or remoteness 
Of the response to the stimulus, non-English responses, personal 


references, sentence structures, predominant content of the res- 
Ponses etc. 


i 


A LIST OF PERSONALITY TESTS THAT HAVE BEEN 
ADAPTED OR STANDARDISED IN INDIA 
I, NON-PROJECTIVE 


A Name of the Test Author Language Age or Grade 
0. 


ils Personality inven- U.P. Bureau Hindi 14-20 years 
tory in Hindi 
(Group) 

2. Edwards Personal R.P. Bhatnagar Hindi 13-Adulthood 
Preference Sche- 
dule (Group) 


3. Vyaktitva-Parakh M.S.L. Saxena Hindi ll-Adulthood 
rashnavali 
(Group) 

^. Hindi Adaptation Guidance Hindi 16-22 years 


of Bell's Adjust- Bureau, Patna. 


ment — Inventory 
(Group) 


Sl. Name of the Test 
No. 


5. 


6. 


10. 


1 


[em 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Adjustment 
Inventory (Group) 


(Group) 
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Author 


H.S. Asthana 


Language 


Hindi 


Aligarh Adjust- A. Jamil Qadir Urdu 
ment Inventory 
(Group) 

. Attitudes and Ad- S. Sultan Hindi & 
justment Inventory Akhtar Urdu 
(Group) 

- Student Problem E.V.G. Cen- English 
Check-List (Group) tre, Aligarh 

. LP.P. Personality К.К. Roy English 
Inventory (Indivi- 
dual) 

Personality Inven- T.E. Shanmu- Tamil 
tory (Individual) gam 

- Personality Inven- Research Bengali 
tory for Teachers Bureau, 

(Group) Calcutta 

Youth Inventory P.T. Raval Gujarati 
(Group) 

Youth Problem In- S.S. Kulkarni "Marathi 
ventory (Group) 

- Bell's Adjustment Karkare and Marathi 
Inventory (Group) Keskar (LV.G. 

Bombay) 
Tests of Tempera- B.K. Sohoni Marathi 
ment and Charac- 
ter 
Testing of Tem- B.K. Sohoni Marathi 
perament and Cha- 
racter of children 
Socio-economic B. Kuppu- English 
Status Scale swami 


Age or Grade 
H.S. College 


College | and 
University 


For Drivers 
and Conduc- 
tors 


College | and 
University 


15-30 years 


12-18 years 


Adults 


13*-19* 
13-14 years 


X class 
14-16 Boys 
14.16 Boys 


d 
School at 
College 5105. 
and Adults 


SI. 


No. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21 


22. 


23, 


24. 


m 
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Name of the Test Author Language Age or Grade 

Wrenn’s Study Guidance Hindi H.S. Student: 

Habit Inventory Bureau, Patna 

(Group) 

Emotional Maturity A. Jamil Qadir, Hindi College апа 

Scale (Group) S. Sultan Akh- University 
tar and Feroze Students 
Gazni 


Children’s Socio- ЫЬ K. Mitra Hindi 8-15 years 
metric Test (Group) A.A. Khatri 

and Sybil 

David 


An Investigation R.S. Thakur English 14-18 years 
to Study Human 

Relationship іп 

Secondary Schools 

(Group) 

A Sociometric Stu- P.H. Dalal Gujarati 11-18 years 
dy of Friendship in 

Schools (Group) : 

Personality Inven- N.L. Dosajh English Adults 
tory for Post-Gra- 


duate Teacher 
Trainees 
A Test of Perso- N.L. Dosajh English Adults 


nality Adjustment 
for Post-Graduate 
Teacher Trainees 


П. PROJECTIVE 


. Children Аррег- U.P. Bureau Hindi Upto 10 yeai 


ception of Perso- 
nality (Individual) 


. Indian Adaptation Uma Chaudhary — 3-10 years 


of Bellak’s C.A.T. 
(Individual) 


SI. Name of the Test 
No. 

3. Indian Adaptation 
of Rosenzeweig's 
P.F. Study for 
Children (Group) 

4. Indian Adaptation 
of Murrays TAT 
(Individual) 

5. Evaluation of Per- 
sonality Traits 
through TAT 
Pictures (Group) 

6. Rorschach Test of 
Personality (Indivi- 
dual) 

7. Mosaic Test 
(Individual) 


8. World Test (Iudivi- 
dual) 


9. Word Association 
Tests (Individual) 

10. Children's Word 
Chain Association 
Test (Group) 


11. Verbal 


Projection 
Tests 


12. Adaptation of Horn 
Hellersberg Test 
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Author Language Age or Grade 
Udai Pareek — 5-12 years 
U.P. Bureau Hindi 10 years on- 

wards 

Research Bengali Adults. 
Bureau, 
Calcutta 

T Hindi for all ages 
U.P. Bureau Hindi upto 10 years 
U.P. Bureau Hindi upto 10 years 
U.P. Bureau Hindi for all ages 


Shib K. Mitra, — 
David, and 

Lolla Gudhan 

Lal 


T.E. Shanmugam Tamil 12-18 years 


8-15 years 


N.L. Dosajh — Adults 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


As Name 
1. P.S.M. Interest 
Inventory 
2. Vocational Prefer- 


ence Record 


Author Language Age or Grade 
V.G. Bureau, Hindi 13-18 years 
Jabalpur 
U.P. Bureau Hindi X to XII 


grade 


н 
sa ааа 


3. 


Sl. Name of the Test 
No. 
Kuder Preference 
Record 


4. 


10. 


11. 


. Curricular 


- Interest Record 


Interest Pattern of 
High School Boys 


. Interest. Pattern of 


Junior High School 
Boys 


. Interest Pattern of 


Adolescent Girls 


Interest 
Inventory 


- Reading Interests of 


Marathi Speaking 
Boys and Girls at 
Higher ^ Secondary 


School Stage 
Interest Inventory 


Inventory for Pre- 
dicting Teacher 
Efficiency 


R.C. Das 
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Author Language 
Adapted by Hindi 
Patna Bureau 
C.K. Verma Hindi 
B.P. Nigaon Hindi 


Ravindra Nair Hindi 


Age or Grade 


16 onwards 


High School 
Boys IX, X 

VI, VII, VIII 
grade boys 
only 

12-13 years 


Oriya 3 13-16 years 


` S.B.L. Bhardwaj English Adult 


Graduates 


Mrs. P. Mano- Marathi 101-6 years 


har 
Miss J. English 14-18 years 
Mascarenhas and 
Marathi 
M.S. Jayamma Kannada Primary 
School 
Teachers 


ADOLESCENCE 
eee н Y7 onl ۹ 


WHAT IS ADOLESCENCE ? 

Adolescence is 
which lies between c 
cult to say, at what 
terminate. There a 


a stage in the development of an individual 
hildhood and adulthood, It is rather di ү 
age does it commence and when does f 
Te So many factors that determine the age E 
onset of adolescence that it is difficult to give the exact age а 
which it begins. Climatic Conditions, sex, constitutional factors, 

i nditions, racial and individual differences ete» 
Pact on the onset of adolescence. косо 
to Hurlock the adolescence begins roughly at about the ages О 
13-16 years and continues upto 17-21 years. 


Tn fact there is all round 
discuss these various phas 


In the earlier stages of pre- 
d, located under the base of the 
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brain, begins to increase its secretion of two hormones, the growth: 
hormone and the gonadotropic hormone (Hurlock p. 36). The 
growth hormone speeds up growth in general and especially the 
skeletal growth. The legs and arms begin to increase in length. 
Later on lengthening of the trunk takes place. The second hor- 

mone slows down and finally stops this increase in height. Then 
also the ovaries in the female and the testes in the male begin to- 
develop. One hormone known as gonadotropic stimulates this. 
growth. The gonads secrete two important hormones, the sex. 
hormones and a hormone which works in opposition to the- 
growth hormone secreted by the pituitary. The net effect of 
these two hormones is the development of primary and secon- 
dary sex characteristics and thus lead to sexual maturity. The 
period of this sexual maturity has not yet been carefully deter- 
mined. Shuttleworth showed that the average age for the on- 
id of this period is different for different countries as shown: 

OW :— 


Country Age at which generally sexual 
maturity takes place 
America 13 5 years 
Canada 191/5357 
Central and South America, 14:25 5; 
Central Europe and India 
Philippines 155210805 
North Europe, Scotland, 
China and Japan. 155 , 


According to Shuttleworth, the average girl begins to. show 
a spurt in height at about the age of 10, and reaches a peak in: 
the speed of growth at 12:56 years. By the age of 16, the growth 
almost comes to a stop and is generally complete by 18°20 years 
Of age. After about six months, growth in weight follows. 
Shuttleworth shows that boys begin to show some spurt in 
height by 114 years, that the peak of the height spurt is reached 
between 143 and 15 years, and that the boys almost attain full 
height by the age of 18 years. The weight increase among boys 
lags behind height increase. That is why in the initial stages the 
boys look rather slender. Due to the fact that girls begin to 
grow rapidly one to two years earlier than do the boys, they 
Overtake boys. They look taller, age for age, from 10-14 years 
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During this period bodily proportions change a good dal 
Glands become more active. More sex hormones are liberai 
into the blood stream. Changesin the secretions of the Pe 
glands also take Place. This upsets the whole balance E 
glandular System, resulting in the disturbance of the emo de 
life of the adolescent, The ratio of the heart diameter to ToS 
artery diameter changes, thus causing increase in Puls M 
and blood pressure, The adolescent's muscular enr ing 
creases, The capacity of the lungs becomes greater mi 
this period until sexual maturity is reached. Skin pores incre S 
in size but not So soon as do the sebacious glands. That is w 
the pores often get clogged at this age. 

Intellectual Development. During the period of апо 
cence, intelligence attains its maximum level, There are са 
types of intellectual activities which the adolescent likes mo 1 
than the others e.g- history, literature and art have a great Е 
for the adolescent. The adolescent is extremely eager to BP 

i i S of varied interests. He or she wou 


€s, regulations, laws and «Чо 
enerally express dissatisfaction wi 
* practical work rather than mere 


Y etc., since they g 
the existing Ones, They lik 
y 


Emotiona] Development, This period has been designated 


€s and strains, The tensions result from 
udes and interests, from physical and glandular 
i generally moody and sulky and bursts 
t provocation especiallly the girls. Their 

Girls show a semi-hysterical behaviour 
heir resentment towards the 
© in a sulky mood they may sometimes exhibit 
· Some psychologists believe that these 
hanges are not responsible for the 
€scents. They say the expla- 
al tension among adolescents is due to 
hat surround them today. According 


world ; whil 
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to them, the tension shown by adolescents simply points to 
the fact that they have not been properly prepared during their 
childhood to face the changed conditions of their lives. The 
adolescents need training and help in order to get adjusted to 
the new patterns of behaviour and social expectations. Those 
adolescents who had facilities for such help and training show 
less emotional tensions than others who never had any. Some of 
the characteristics of the adolescent emotions are the following : 


(a) They are intense. When an adolescent falls in love, 
he does so passionately. When he hates someone, he hates 
strongly. When he meets with frustrations in his environments, 
he reacts to them very vigorously. 

(b) The adclescent emotions are not under control. An 
adolescent when emotionally aroused simply bursts out and is 
unable to control his behaviour. Girls giggle when happy and 
weep when sad. The boys express their unpleasant emotions 
by looking sullen and gloomy. They may refuse to speak or 
to do whatever they are asked to do. 


(c) Adolescents are not consistent in their emotions. The 
emotions of the adolescent fluctuate very frequently and quickly. 
Sometimes he is very happy and at another time he is extremely 
sad and all this happens in a very short time. When he is faced 
with an obstacle which he cannot overcome, his happy emotion 
may atonce change into an emotion of sorrow. 


(d) Adolescent is generally moody. The adolescent may not 
give vent to his emotional state and thus his emotions in that 
Case remain pent up and may result in ‘moods’, which stay for 
quite a long period. The common emotions that are controlled 
are generally the unpleasant ones, like fear, anger or jealousy. 
So the moods resulting from the repression of these unpleasant 
emotions are morbid and gloomy in nature. 


(e) During adolescence emotions get strongly integrated into 
sentiments. ‘Group loyalty’ patriotism, personal pride, family 
pride, reverence for aesthetics and kindliness etc. are the most 
common sentiments that develop at this age. These sentiments 
often take a very strong shape. 


Psycho-sexual Development. During adolescence, in 


females, changes in body contour, widening of the hips, enlarge- 
Ment of the breasts, growth of pubic’ and axillary hair and the 
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onset of menstruation take place. Among boys, loss of seminal 
fluid during sleep takes place. 


Social Development. Social development is related to the 
emotional development. The adolescent sometimes Mio 
from adults and even from playmates of his childhood. He P 
rally begins to have one chum in whom he confides all secre 
instead of having many deep friends. Due to self-consciousness, 
his behaviour is sometimes very clumsy. He sometimes antago- 
nizes adults and teachers who try to assert themselves. He is 
а hero-worshipper and so the institutions dealing with adoles- 
cents, should try to give examples of the best possible heroes. 


Religious Development, During this age the adolescent is 
likely to be influenced by religious teachings. Some Sort of 
religious beliefs are formed during this period. During late 
adolescence, he begins to rebel against religion and his faith in 


the scientific attitude begins to Strengthen. Faith begins to give 
place to reason. 


Moral Development. In Jate adolescence, the adolescent 


generally sets up a code of morals which may sometimes be 
elya Stage comes when he begins to 
Accept most of the customs and mores of his society. 

During adolescence Practically all ad 
certain difficulties, some of which are as follows : 


l. (a) Menstruation among Girls. 
begins at this age. The girls begin to me 
this period, Many taboos are found 
among some of the primitive tribes. Som 


olescents have to face 


Capacity for sexuality 
nstruate monthly during 
about this phenomenon 
€ believe that the pheno- 
a snake or of a wild 
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nues for three or four days. Much of the worry accompanying 
the phenomenon of menstruation can be checked if the girls are 
made to understand that it is just a normal physiological process 
and that it happens to all women. 


(b) Nocturnal emissions in boys. Just as girls begin to 
Worry about menstruation, the boys get distressed when some- 
times they have nocturnal emissions accompanied by erotic 
dreams, 


_ Some of the boys feel that the loss of this fluid will weaken 
their bodies, others begin to think that they are suffering from 
а disease. Inspite of a good deal of worry about this pheno- 
Menon, they do not discuss it with their parents, friends or other 
Members of the family because they are rather ashamed of it. 
Thus they keep this worry repressed in their minds. If they are 
Properly explained that it is a normal phenomenon and is just 
ап indication of onset of puberty, much of their worry would 

© removed. They should know that occasional discharge of 
this fluid during sleep is not in any way harmful to the indivi- 
dual and should not in any way be a cause for worry. 


2. Since adolescence is a period lying between childhood 
and adulthood, the adolescent is sometimes at a loss to decide 
whether he should behave like children or like grown-ups. So 
Sometimes we find that his behaviour is very childlike and at 
Another time, he likes to advise others like the grown-ups. 


3. Adjustment to opposite sex. It is at this period that 
the members of the two sexes begin to feel a little embarrassed 
In the presence of the members of their opposite sex. This is 
because of the awakening of the strong sex instinct. They 
ave to learn as to how to behave towards the members of the 
Opposite sex. To enable them to do so, social situations should 

© provided where adolescent boys and girls get a chance to 
mix up with each other. Games, sports, dramatics and other 
Social activities should be organised so that adolescents—both 
boys and girls get a chance of working shoulder to shoulder with 
fach other. This will lead to their healthy adjustment. 


A 4. Adolescents sometimes begin to have phobias of suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, cancer, heart-disease or of becoming in- 
Sane. The girls sometimes begin to have dreams of being pursued 

Уа man, of being hurt by an animal or of being run over. 
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г issing the 
Adolescents may dream of falling from heights or oe a 
train. These are all indications of саа uid о 
aggressive drives. In such a case the adolescent 2 ч 
proper attention by the parents, teachers and doctors. 


. da in to 
5. During the period of adolescence ШШ ва 
think about the future choice of their professions. — oa "They 
they find themselves incapable of making a epp Left 
begin to waver as to the choice of their future profess rudder 
to themselves they find themselves like a boat bar BEL 
If guidance facilities are provided, the adolescents wi 
from many of their worries. 


a n- 
6. During the period of adolescence, sometimes T e 
ing capacity is temporarily affected adversely. Sudden dir. 
is a fall in the examination Scores, but then gradually they Am 
to the normal. But sometimes certain adolescents never vc 
to their originallevel. Such adolescents show signs M 
mindedness and lack of ambition. Sometimes such. ado СА 3 
become very aggressive, dominating and quarrelling. cially 
State of affair is generally the result of some conflict, espe 
concerning sex, which the adolescent is not able to resolve. 


7. During adolescence, some such difficulties as асе 
day-dreaming etc., may also make their appearance. ues 
generally due to the fact that the adolescent may not have ical 
graded properly in the School. Ifhis intelligence or phys be 
level are different from those of his class-fellows he will not a 
well-adjusted and so may become a truant or a gay rd 
In such cases, individual help should be provided to help bi 
to adjust in the school. 


8. Sometimes the 
child to study b 
their children coming out suc 
therefore force them to stud 
like games and hobbies etc; 
frustrated and he starts doing 


9. Sometimes some pro 


The adolescent in that case gets 
poorly in his school work. 
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bation and thus might be doing harm to himself. Or a girl might 
be afraid of her future role that of bearing children. The best 
way to deal with such worries is a frank discussion of these 
Problems with the adolescent. Knowledge about healthy sex 
life will go a long way in alleviating these worries. Sometimes 
constant quarrels between the various members in the family 
may adversely affect the studies of the adolescent. 


Suggestioas for Helping the Adolescents. Guidance cen- 
tres for the purpose should be started at various suitable places. 
Courses covering the topics of development, changes during 
adolescence, care and hygiene of the body, mental health of the 
adolescent, sex education, dietetics, social life etc. should be 
Provided for the adolescents. The school curriculum should be 
Such as to meet the present and future needs of the adolescents. 
Ample provision should be made for healthy, creative and social 
activities. The school and college atmosphere should be more 
on democratic lines where a good deal of responsibility is 
thrown on the shoulders of the adolescents. Parents should 
Co-operate with the school and college staff in helping the adoles- 
cênts in solving their difficulties. They should provide good 
hygienic conditions to the adolescents at home. The home 
atmosphere should be free from any sort of tensions. The 
parents should be made to understand the psychology of adoles- 
cence, so that they know that an adolescent should be treated 
as a responsible human being, who deserves certain privileges 
and full sympathy from them. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
TECHNIQUES 


ee ees 


: ч ; MES" e 
In order to discover the difficulties of an шаш 
have to make use of certain techniques which may be designa 


x z * an 
gnosis means ‘seeing through’ at 


for example, we migh 
individual is a bord The last step is to see the 
causal relationships of the factors that are responsible for the 
etiology of the troubl i 


chniques are as follows :— 
This is the technique that the teacher 
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1, Observation, 
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employs most frequently. In classroom and outside, the teacher 
can note all behaviours that deviate from the normal. For 
example, there might bea student who cannot sit still in the 
class-room, or cannot see clearly the writing on the black-board 
or who shows signs of hard hearing etc- In fact, it will be 
excellent if the teacher could keep a diary wherein he could jot 
down his day-to-day observations about each of his wards ard 
that too in a pre-planned manner. 


Observation as a tool for diagnosis is only useful if con- 
ducted by a trained observer. A trained observer looks at 
things in the most objective manner. In order to be able to do 
that, the observer must be an emotionally balanced person and 
should be free from bias or prejudice. His sense organs should 
be absolutely normal and he should be quick to observe things. 


2. Physical Examination. Physical examination means a 
thorough medical examination bya well-qualified;doctor. Eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, lungs, heart and other organs should be exa- 
mined at regular intervals. This periodical physical check-up 
forms an important diagnostic technique. 


3, Class-room School Tests and Examinations, They 
form another important diagnostic technique especially in the 
area of the studies. Standardised tests are very useful for the 
Purpose since they tell us how far does the individual deviate 
from the norms of his group and thus help in the diagnostic 
work. Standardised tests for all the subjects of the curriculum 
Should be administered so as to determine the specific areas of 


difficulty of the individual. 


4, Tests of Intelligence. Intelligence tests can act as 
very good tools for diagnosis. Supernormal and sub-normal in- 
dividuals can be easily earmarked for differential treatment 
Suited to their needs. The curriculum can be adjusted to the 
intelligence level of the individuals. Even the teaching methods 
can be adapted to the intelligence level of the students. In fact 
Intelligence tests can be used for various purposes e.g. classifica- 
tion of the students or for the diagnosis of the specific difficulties 
or failures of the individuals. They are also helpful in education: 1 
and vocational guidance. 


5. Aptitude Tests. Whereas intelligence tests measure 
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the general level of ability, the aptitude tests measure specific 
abilities. 

6. Personality Tests. They measure an амаа i 
pesonality traits and help us in diagnosing the personality di 


RUM R iust- 
culties if any. They also measure an individual’s degree of adjus 
ment to his environments. 


7. Personality Rating Techniques. Personality ratings сад 
be done by others, like teachers, friends, relatives, superiors E 
by oneself. The results if tally, can give a fair indication pe 
the personality traits of an individual. Personality rating tec 
niques, if employed, should be interpreted with a little caution. 
This must be borne in mind that the individual’s personality 
patterns are not static but keep on changing according to the en- 
vironments and experiences through which the individual passes. 
Hence the personality ratings vary with time. Ratings of perso- 
nality traits at а particular moment can be done with the help 
of rating scales, questionnaires, self-inventories, attitude tests, 
personal data sheets, interest inventories, score cards, and 
character analysis charts etc, 


8. Word Association Method. This js one of the oldest 


In this method information 
concerning Practically every phase of an individual's life 15 
i be obtained from say records 
records and charts, by obser- 
Generally a. case study contains 
Points: Full address, family, 
ial and economic status, intelli- 
Story, social behaviour, interests; 
the data secured and recommen- 


gence, school Progress, work hi 


sex life if any, interpretation of 
dations, etc, 


10. The Interview Technique, 


i : In an interview there is 
generally one interviewer and one intery 


iewee. The trained and 
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skilful interviewer is able tractfully and sympathetically to elicit 
information about the various phases of an individual’s life. 
Of course this becomes possible only if the interviewer succeeds 
in winning the confidence of the interviewee. The interview is 
generally kept controlled intelligently by the interviewer so as 
to check rambling about. Interviewing is a very specialised 
technique which only develops after a good deal of training and 
Practice. 


ll. Sociometric Technique. This is а technique which 
helps us in seeing children in their social relationships and thus 
elps US to locate the isolates and also to study the formation of 
Cliques among school children. The fundamental principle of 
this method is observing children in their social surroundings as 
distinct from individual children in interview rooms. Here an 
endeavour is made to study how the child influences the group 
and vice-versa, 


The technique is very simple. For example, we can ask 
Sach pupil in the class to give his first, second and third choices 
Of friends from his class, for various social activities e.g., for 
Playing together, for going on a picnic, for eating together, for 
Staging a drama or for studying together and so on. From the 
Answers given, we can come to know the social acceptance or 
Tejection of the individual. So sociometry may be called the 
Science dealing with the social acceptances and rejections of 

e individual among their peers. Scciometric test is a device 
© evaluate pupil’s behaviour. Such tests give us information 
About the place of the individual within the group and about the 
Stoup behaviour as influenced by various members of the group. 

UPpose there are ten persons in a group, and we carry out the 
Ociometric test, We ask each member to give three names in 
Tder of preference from amongst the group in answer to the 
Suestion : Whom would youliketo play with ? Let us further 
Suppose that the ten persons are: A, В, C, D, E, Е, G, Н, I and 

and further І, IT and III represent first choice, second choice 
and third choice received. 
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Question. Whom would you like to play with ? 


1 
AE BE Че SD. "B. |G Д 
I 

A n. d E 

ш 
B I II 
C I III II 
D ш п I 
E I IH x 
+ I I n 
ELE, К 070.7 TM 
G I T 
H I I ш 
1 m I әт 
J т ш I 
Че О ыл. 1g . | з 1 | 
ID Chicas PET joco 3 

3 
Ш Choices 1 | 2 p2 # 
= 3 
ПОТОКЕ Ка ce qu ge 5 5 
Sociometric 3 
Score SEDO ET 15 


—— ËŞ س‎ 
c ve 
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Now the result of the test may be tabulated as follows :— 


The sociometric score has been calculated by giving arbi- 
trary values to I, II and III choices. Here the I choice has been 
given a score of 5, II choice 3, and III choice 1. So naturally 
sociometric score of individual A=5+0+0=5, that of B=3 x 5 
+3х3+1х1=25 and so on. The whole data can also be con- 
veniently represented by a sociogram. A sociogram represents in 
a graphical way the mutual relationships within a group. 


A sociogram can help the guidance worker in the following 
way :— 


Sociogram 


(1) It is a good method for the selection of leaders for the 
various activities of the class. For example, 

B and D can be good leaders in the said group. 

(2) Thüjhaladjusted children and isolates can be easily 
detected. Thé. cause or causes of their maladjustment can be 
traced out and remedial measures applied. They can then be 
placed in suitable groups for the social therapeutic purposes. 
The results of the placement can be easily judged from the Socio- 
grams prepared subsequently. In the example above, “Н” is an 
isolate, 
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(3) The social status of each child in the class can be 
studied and properly evaluated. 


s : S 
(4) The degree of correlation between sec omeltis E 
and marks obtained in other fields can be calculated. 
would often give very useful results. 


3 А :ffer- 
(5) The formation of various cliques in the class at b 
ent times and for different purposes and the mobility o 
cliques can be easily studied from Sociograms. 


(6) The changes in the reputation of the leaders of the 
class can be easily observed from the Sociograms. 

12. Sociodrama. 
mation about the child. 
and the children are free 
ding them an opportunit 
The teacher just gives a 
asked to dramatise it. 


With this technique also we get uu 
A situation is dramatized on the d 
to play any roles they like, thus pro Е 

У to give expression to their fe 

n incomplete Story and the children a 


For example, the teacher relates the following story :— 


Mother was ill. Father had gone out of station. Road 
returned from school and saw her mother lying ill in the be 


There was no one else in the house. Ramu had to play a hockey 
match that very evening. Sohe... .., 


Now there is a Situation which would evoke different res 


Ponses from children, For example, the responses may be as 
follows :— 


(1) Ramu should have cancelled his appointment and 
Stayed at home. 


(2) Ramu should have informed the doctor but should 
have kept his appointment, 
(3) Ramu Should have c 


(4) Ramu should not 
of the mother and S3 on. 


onsulted his mother, 


have bothered much about the illness 
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The teacher can so direct the conversation that it ultimate- 
ly leads to the formation of right attitudes among the members 
of the group. Thus role playing or sociodrama сап be used in 
helping individuals to break their wrong attitudes and the for- 
mation of right ones. 


Although a number of techniques have been discussed yet 
NO one technique supplies all the necessary data for the diag- 
Nostic purposes. Infact a number of techniques are used in 
Proper combination so as to eliminate errors arising due to per- 
Sonal prejudices and due to testing conditions etc. In fact if a 
Number of techniques are used and the data secured by various 
techniques inter-correlate highly then the results secured are 
More reliable and accurate. 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES 


1. Play Technique. Practically all the difficulties are the 
Tesult of certain emotional disturbances or because of the repres- 
Sion of certain urges, resulting in a tension in the mind. In the 
remedial play technique an opportunity is provided to the child 
So that he can give expression to his repressed emotions. An 
attitude of friendliness is maintained throughout. The child 
feels free to give expression to his emotions on the play-things 
lying in front of him. In case the child feels hesitant, he is 
€ncouraged to express himself. 


' The remedial value of play lies in the fact that during play 
the child gives expression to his feelings and problems. The 
Play material facilitates this process. Repressed feelings are 
vented out. During play, attempt is made to obtain as much 
information about the child as possible. The most common 
Play material that should be provided are toys, clay, plasticine, 
Paints, pencils, crayons, cans, water, sand, blocks, toy animals, 
toy Soldiers, masks, doll's houses and doll's furniture, The 

Tst step is to establish rapport with the child. The area for play 
Should be fixed and strictly adhered to. The child should be 
given complete freedom to do and say what he wishes. The 
Child must be given due importance and he should be made to 
feel that he is the master of the situation, No one tells 
him what to do or whatto say. The specialist should how- 
ever, respond to his feelings and emotions. The child must be 
Made to feel that he is accepted as he is. The specialist must 
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in 

never rush through or should never expect speedy ae a 
the play this is observed whether the child s play pw pis 
abnormal. His approach to toys, his behaviour a ones 
and his emotions must be watched. Does he oe DIM 
himself or is he inhibited ? Does the child get excite e child 
play in conformity with his age? Whattoys does пе ае 
choose? What toys does he reject ? Does he cons me child 
destroy? How long does the tendency persist ? Can 
concentrate on certain activities? If so, how long ? 


à ; Не 

Dr. David Levy had done splendid work in this v. ine 

treated children with the help of dolls. According to bee is 

doll, whose limbs can be amputated and can again be E acd 

extremely useful for the remedial work. The chil ES 
Certain antifeelings towards the elders which he exp 


to be 
on the dolls. Fora while the child takes these dolls 
the elders agai 


ventto his ant 
In Dr. Levy’s 
—one doll represen n 
breast made re clay. Its arms and legs can be amputated anc 
tefixed. The second d of the 
is made of celluloid. This doll is placed in the hands 
mother-doll. Then th likes: 
the child. Now the child is at full liberty to play as he 

The other play materi 

then, is asked as to 
somehow or other 
dolls are placed bef 
child says about t 


too. When the c 
baby doll and a 
to clarify Dr, I. 


[2 
instigated he might crush ra 
of the mother doll. In о 
€vy’s method an example is quoted below. 
A boy aged four y 


; is boy 
cars had a sister one year old. This 
used to have night terr. 


т put ner 
ors. He behaved in a very timid man 
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towards other children, but in the beginning he was very aggres- 
sive, He had feelings of friendship towards his younger sister 
especially when he was alone. But if his parents showed affec- 
tion toward her, he atonce got annoyed. In the play he would 
beat the baby doll and the mother doll. 


2. Drawing Technique or Art Therapy. In this technique 
the child is encouraged to draw or paint something and to draw 
Or paint whatever comes in his mind and thus he is madeto ex- 
press his feelings. The child has a tendency to express his fears. 
and annoyances on the things around him or on the drawings. 
m he makes ‘ог in other words he projects his fears etc. on 

im. 


The techniques enumerated above may be designated as. 
expressive therapies, because the attempt in these techniques. 
is to make the child give expression to his repressed feelings. 
In these very techniques, we can include sociodrama as well, 
which will be dealt with under the heading ‘Group Therapy’: 


, The behaviour during drawing and painting can throw 
a good deal of light on the personality make-up. The things 
to be observed are whether the child erases very often. Does he 
say that he cannot draw well? Is he very careful about the 
details ? The answers to these questions in the affirmative are 
indicative of feelings of inferiority and general dissatisfaction 
with self. When the child is very careful of the details it is 
generally a sign of worry and perfectionism. Of course such 
conclusions should not be drawn from one or two drawings ог 
paintings. But a sequence of drawings over a long period of 
time may be indicative of maladjustment. 


Generally it is not the drawing that is so important as the 
causal remarks that the child makes while drawing. Drawing 
and painting have a great remedial value as they provide an 
opportunity for emotional release. Also there is a sense of 
achievement accompanied by a good deal of motorocity. More- 
over, by providing recreation, they go a long way in adjusting 
the child to his environments. A clinician can use this very 
technique for strengthening the ego, for releasing the unconscious 
fears, anxieties and repressions. 


3. Bibliotherapy. It is а remedial «technique based 
on the principle that reading material should be provided to 
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the subject to fit his pressing needs. For this purpose i 
should be all sorts of books tackling the various pro qum 
For example, if an adolescentis worried about sex ra E i 
books on ‘Sex Education’? will appeal to him the eae Жолы 
he is provided such books, it is very likely that by А order 
them he will automatically overcome his difficulty. c a 
to carry out a programme of bibliotherapy, it is first peo s 
find out the need of the individual. Then an atmosp i-e 
study should be provided where the child can satisfy his We 
of reading unhindered. Then also guidance in effective re es 
should be provided. Discussions, dramatisations and other 
ning activities should follow such readings. 


А : indivi- 

4. Interpretive Therapy. In this technique the de e 

dual is made to understand as to what the E el 
his behaviour and the reason behind that. Once the indi 


1 m 
understands his abnormalities he is helped to overcome the 
gradually. 


5. Treatment through Modifying the Eadem 
One of the common techniques is to transplant the nai 
completely from one environment to the other. For example, : 
the emotional tensions in the home are at the root of the un 


satisfactory behaviour of the child, the child in that case may 
be removed from there 


Home’, where the environmental cond i 
Such a remedial technique may sometimes provide eme: 
tional Security and anchorageto the child which are so neces 
In this case it is important that the 
"Foster Parents’ should Show an intelligent and sympa Ben 
’s nature, The atmosphere shoul 
satisfaction in the development of the 
nt to his own family is a very mpo 
5 whether or not his adjustment wil 
Where the emotional attachment 
S is not very strong, foster home 
es an easy affair. Where the emotional bond 
is very strong, the placement in a foster home becomes a Very 
difficult affair, 
6. Group Therapy. 


Under this heading we propose to 
discuss th 


© remedial techniques whe-e the individual learns ud 
Ways of living as a result of group influence. Here persona 
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problems are solved, behaviour is reordered through the impact 
of group influence. Such a technique is very useful because in 
а very short time, it can help many individuals. While in a 
group the problems of one individual are discussed and solved, 
the others having similar problems automatically take a clue and 
are indirectly helped to solve their own problems. In this tech- 
nique the child is placed in a group where he can face ac- 
tual social situations that is where he can play and work with 
Others and during this process automatically shapes his behavi- 
our in such a way that it becomes normal. А class in a school 
15 a good example of this technique provided the number of 
children in the class is small and social interaction between its 
various members is feasible. 


Such a technique is not helpful to all maladjusted boys and 
girls, Extreme cases of maladjustment like psychotics and 
Psychopathics rarely benefit from such a technique because of 
Severe behaviour disorders. Only cases which have difficulties 
because they could not get a chance to have adequate social 
Contacts or could not get a chance to express themselves any- 
where, benefit the most from this type of therapy. The malad- 
Justed children, who have a sense of failure because of repeated 
failures, get a feeling of success with this technique and are thus 
Testored to normality. In the group such individuals are made 
to create and assert according to their capacities. Recognition, 
Praise and encouragement are given for all constructive tasks 
done. While participating in the group activities, the malad- 
Justed child experiences release through some form of activity 
and interaction with others. Useful activity helps in releasing 
€motional pressures provided they receive appreciation. 

7. Sociodrama. Sociodrama is a form of group guidance. 
It is also called role playing. In this technique the individuals 
Play role ina special social situation. For example, a story con- 
nected with the lives of children might be left incomplete and the 
Children are then encouraged to finish the story by role-playing. 

he children are free to choose their roles and act and say in 
any manner they like. Then through directed discussions socially 
accepted values and ideas are introduced. Sociodrama helps 


- One to find out one's attitudes, beliefs and interests etc. It pro- 
, Vides а convenient means of giving expression to one's pent 


UP emotions and helps one in finding out solution to one's 
Problems, 
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PUPIL ADJUSTMENT AND THE 
TEACHER 


с З „=  __ _ —а 


The problems of pupil adjustment resolve themselves to 
three aspects—first adapting the learning situations and learning 
processes to the individual needs of children; second, making the 
child adjust to the demands of the society in which he is born 
and in which he lives ; and thirdly teacher's own personality 25 
far as it affects the pupil adjustment. Now taking all these to- 
gether we find that no two children are alike, Though the 
basic pattern of development is nearly the same yet there are 
many individual differences. Hence in the learning situations 
the teacher has to take cognizance of these individual differences- 
Most of the children could be classed as normal but quite à few 
would deviate significantly from the norm. The various types 
of deviations can be : (1) Social deviates like rebellious, obsti- 
nate, negativistic, sullen, sulky, egotist, jealous, suspicious, crue!» 
morose, fearful, coward, oversensitive, bullying, boisterous: 
quarrelsome, destructive, truants, sexually perverted, indecent, 
vulgar etc. (2) Nervous or neurotic children like epileptics and 
prepsychotics te. (3) Psychoneurotics having minor perso 
nality difficulties such as fears, phobias, feelings of inferiority, 
emotional confict, obsessions, compulsions, and guilt feelings 
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etc. (4) Physical deviate like malnourished, anaemic, and tuber- 
culous children etc. And lastly exceptionally bright or talen- 
ted children. Now for all these deviates as long as they exist in 
the school, the teacher has to find out ways and means to adjust 
them to the school situations. There can be different fac- 
tors both in the home and the school that can be responsible 
for the incidence of these maladjustments, and with which the 
teacher can deal with to a great extent and help these deviates in 
adjustment. Some such factors are failure in the examinations, 
social disapproval, withholding of promotions and rewards, 
Teproofs, criticisms, threats, isolation, tense emotional surround- 
Ings, anxiety, irritability on the part of elders, frustrations, insecu- 
Tity, lack of self-confidence, despair, hatred and resentment. 
It is these causes that the teacher can reckon with toa great 
extent. And the success of a teacher lies more in how far he 
can help the children in overcoming these causes of their malad- 
Justment rather than merely helping the children in their scholas- 
tie achievement. 


Every child whether deviating or normal must receive the 
attention of the teacher. The teacher is responsible for providing 
the children under his care some sort of guidance and sympa- 
thetic handling of the various maladjustments. It is his duty 
to adjust the methods of instruction to the needs of the indivi- 
dual, which would mean individual attention. Mass methods 
Of education are of no use in helping children to adjust. Such 
being the expectations from a good teacher, it directly follows 
that the teacher training should be in line with the said expecta- 
tions, In training programme less emphasis should be placed 
9n the subject-matter but greater stress should be put on courses 
dealing with the personality maladjustments, mental hygiene, 
Processes of child development and maturation, psychology of 
exceptional and handicapped children, clinical and abnormal 
Psychology and diagnostic and remedial work. 


Teacher’s own mental health is extremely important while 
Considering the problem of pupil adjustment, since a malad- 
Justed teacher instead of helping the pupils in adjustment makes 
them maladjusted. So the mental health of a teacher is extreme- 

Y important not only for his own self but more for the sake 
Of the students under his charge. Neurotic traits in the teacher 
unconsciously infilter to the students. An anxious teacher un- | 
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knowingly makes his students anxious. Similarly an ill-tempered 
teacher creates an atmosphere of tenseness around him, whereas 
a mentally healthy teacher creates an atmosphere of confidence 
and affection around him. 


Now how can the teacher's mental health be ensured. 
Before we discuss this point it would perhaps be quite pertinent 
to ask what causes mental ill-health or in other words what isthe 
etiology of mental troubles. Very briefly, mental ill-health arises 
from causes either within the individual or around him. Or both 
the constitutional make-up and the environmental forces play 
their part in causing mental ill-health. As far as the environmen” 
tal factors are concerned, the individual, the institution and the 
state or the society can help a good deal in keeping them conge- 
nial for the teacher. For example, there are some fundamenta 
needs of the teacher which must be met in order to achieve 
balance in life. These needs are physical, emotional, social, 
intellectual and spiritual. In brief the teacher needs a home 
friends, a good philosophy of life, a secure well paid job, à field 
for expression and recognition from his fellow beings. Some 
of these needs are instinctual and the others acquired. Now the 
needs have got to be within one's means. If they get out of 
proportion they disturb the balance of one's mind and make one 
maladjusted in life. Then in order that the teacher may be able 
to keep himself mentally healthy, he must know himself as 
completely as possible. He must know his potentialities ап 
limitations. Then the institutions should provide to the 
teachers adequate wages, fair terms of service, security, due 
respect, more freedom in the planning of their work and less 
imposition from above. Then there should be facilities for 
adequate recreation, healthy activities like sports, hobbies, excu" 
sions etc., in order to ensure the mental health of the teachers. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN A PROGRAMME OF GUIDANCE 


_ Guidance is a part and parcel of education. In fact educa- 
tion itself is mostly guidance. So a teacher who is responsible for 
the education of the children is in a more advautageous position 
for the guidance of its pupils. In the present state of affairs 
in this country, when very little has been done for the orga! 
sation of guidance services the entire responsibility for [п 
guidance of the children falls upon the shoulders of the teachers. 
How far the teachers are discharging this duty or how far they 
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are capable of doing so are separate questions. But supposing 
the guidance services have been provided i.e, the Central 
and Regional Guidance Bureaus have been instituted and scbools 
have their own centres for guidance, then, what role can the 
teacher play in this programme of guidance and how ? 


The teacher is in direct contact with the students. He has 
Many opportunities to observe his students from very close 
Tange in diverse fields and for continuous and long period. So 
his observations can be extremely useful for guidance purposes 
Provided these observations have been made very systematically 
and methodically and are appropriately recorded. They will be 
reliable still more if the teacher is trained in the techniques of 
Observations and interviewing. Also if he is conversant with ; 
the techniques and tools for the collection of data, his services 
for the guidance programme can be extremely valuable. Further, 
if he knows the remedial techniques he can make use of them 
for therapeutic purposes. Techniques like Sociodrama and Art 
therapy can go a long way in helping the teacher in dealing 
With minor cases of maladjustment in his class. Further if he is 
a little wide-awake and knows something about various careers 
and courses open to students, he can render a great assistance 
to his students in planning out their future careers. Of course, 
With all the other duties of the school that of teaching, organi- 
Sation and planning, we cannot expect much from him by way 
of regular guidance work, but he can do whatever little he can 
In an incidental way. He, of course, in no case can take the 
Place of specialists like the school counsellor, psychiatric social 
Worker or any other personnel of the guidance services. 


Now let us see how can the teacher play his part with the 
Maximum efficiency in a programme of guidance. Firstly by 
Maintaining a cumulative record for each child under his care, 
һе can provide a great help to the school counsellor. Secondly 
In the staff meeting and faculty meetings he can gather informa- 
tion about his wards from his other colleagues. During pareat- 
teacher conferences he can play a double role one of gathering 
information about the home life of the children under his care 

Tom their parents and the other of passing on information about 
the Children to their parents, thus indirectly exercising a little 
Check on the home environments of the children. Parent-teacher 
Conferences, if they are well planned out, can help a good deal 
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in the collection of data about the children and about the 
various activities of the school, and thus they bring closer co- 
operation between the home and the school which is extremely 
useful for the healthy bringing up of the children. Such con- 
ferences thus can go a long way in the adjustment of the child- 
теп both in the school and in the home. 


The teacher can also provide opportunities to his students 
for successful achievement by providing satisfying tasks to them 
if he allocates work that is within the capacity of the child to 
achieve, it would give the child a sense of achievement. Such 8 
procedure, if it is applied to problem children or handicappe 
children, it would act therapeutically. Then there are other 


ways which he can adopt if he likes to help the children in 
adjustment. 


(a) By placing them in suitable groups—If the child is 
placed in the proper group for the type of ability which he has, 
there is less likelihood of his developing any problems. 


(b) By giving adequate opportunities for expression to the 
talented children—Children having talents of music, painting, 
speaking etc., if they are provided opportunities for expression 
will feel more satisfied and adjusted to their environments. 


. (© Last but by no means the least, the teacher by simply 
Maintaining an affectional attitude, inculcates in the children 


a feeling of security, which is very important for the prope 
adjustment of the child. 


. So We can end up by saying that the teacher's role in in 
guidance Programme is, though not of a specialist, yet it is €X- 
d important and essential for proper adjustment of the 
child. 
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SIUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
— NEN gie cc CE mio Io emo 


The term *Student Personnel Services' is applied to such 
Programmes at the college and university level that at the school 
Stage come under the term Educational and Vocational 
Guidance’. The need for ‘Student Personnel Services’ is even 
More important than the Educational and Vocational Guidance 
atthe school level. This programme needs Counselling and 


Mange specialists in addition to the members of the teaching 
Staff. 


The present instances of unrest in the country and 
€specially cases of indiscipline amongst students, are due to 
the fact that the Student Personnel Services programme has so 
far been totally neglected in the country. The main functions of 
t € colleges and universities so far have been concentration on 
academic programmes preparing students mostly for the uni- 
Versity examinations. Hardly any attention has been paid to the 
Personal problems of the students. The relationship between 
the teachers and the students in colleges and universities has 
psen of a formal type. There are rarely any occasions of 
Intimate contact between. the teacher and the taught. The 
Situation has been further deteriorated because of the 
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increasing number of the staff members with the e 
the student-teacher ratio has gone down. This con а 
has been further worsened because of the fact that ks 
methods employed for teaching in the colleges and ie 
are far from satisfactory. The main emphasis is on the Lec ae 
Method and there isa good deal of evidence to show that 1 
lecture method without an opportunity for discussion is one o 
the least effective methods of instruction. 


The conditions prevailing outside the campus of qe 
colleges and the universities present a very woeful picture к 
indiscipline in the society. Even the persons at the uem 
affairs especially the political leaders indulge in acts of all sorts 
of indiscipline which has a very deleterious effect on the growing 
youth. The defective examination system in turn is another 
malady. Thereis a set syllabus and the whole stuff has to be 
crammed by the students. In order to overcome these mane 
an effective and sound programme of ‘Student Personne 
Services’ is a necessity. There is no doubt that the cases o 
Student indiscipline are very complex, yet if we are able, 1o 
provide a sound programme of 'Student Personnel Services 
the malady can be remedied to a great extent. When we talk of 
a sound programme of Student Personnel Services we mean that 
aprogramme should be so Specific that it can ensure the 
Selection of the most able and emotionally stable candidates 
for higher education. Apart from providing adequate and 
Positive outlets for the youthful energies it will look to the 
physical and mental health ofthe students. АП programmes 
should be manned by persons who have least problems of their 


Own. These persons should be fully equipped so as to help the 
students іп planning 


their future careers, The personnel 
Should be such who un 


derstand the students and have a human 
touch in dealing with their problems. 


The various functions of the Student Personnel Services can 
be the following :— 


(i) Admissions. There js a great rush for higher education. 
Most of the students wish to ioi iversi i 


a programmé of selective admissions i.e., only persons who are 
adequately qualified and 
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calibre, aptitude, interests and intelligence may be allowed to go 
for higher education. The ‘others could be diverted to profes- 
sional and vocational courses according to their mental make-up. 
This programme of channelization of students to university 
Courses, professional and vocational courses can only be effective 
if we have a very sound programme of ‘Student Personnel Ser- 
vices’ available to our student community. 


(ii) Student Records. At the moment there is hardly a 
System of maintaining records of the achievements, strong and 
Weak points of the students. Academic records are generally 
retained in the Registrar's Office which only mention grades or 
marks obtained inthe various university examinations. This 
is not enough if we really want to help the student community 
for their proper growth. In fact the student records should 
include not only test scores but biographical information, their 
achievements in co-curricular activities, the various recommenda- 
tions and the counselling interviews provided to the students so 
that when thestudents graduate or withdraw from the institu- 
tions, the authorities should have a complete information about 
the various aspects of the personality of the students. Such 
complete records can help employees and employers in making 
a proper selection and this ensures right man at the right 
place. 


$ (ii?) Orientation, Another important function that these 
Student Personnel Services’ can perform is that at the beginning 
of every academic year an orientation course can be arranged 
which can help a new student in adjustment to his new environ- 
ments in the college or the university with a minimum 
intellectual, emotional and social disruption. Such a programme 
can include welcoming the new students with speeches, and 
introduction of the members of the faculty and university 
employees. It can include a programme of examination, testing 
the level of General Knowledge of the students, their abilities, 
interests to determine possibilities for advanced placement or 
for remedial work. This programme can also include a 
conference between the Faculty Advisors and the students which 
would be the beginning of a relationship between the teacher 
and the taught, so essential for the further development of the 
students, This programme can also include "many other 
activities of the campus of the college or the University with 
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special reference to the use of the library. Such a programme 
provides feeling of security to the new comers by removing some 
of his doubts etc. 


Student Activities 


The Student Personnel Services can look to the organization 
of various student activities especially co-curricular ones in the 
college or the university. 


At present very little attention is paid to the student 
activities. Most of the attention is directed towards preparation 


for examinations as if they are the be all and end all of edu- 
cation. 


Other aspects more vital and useful for the all round 
development of the students, for example, education on sex 
problems, knowledge of the students about their various abilities 
and weak points etc., are generally neglected by the Faculty 
members of colleges and the Universities. 


Counselling Services 


Another important programme that the ‘Student Personnel 
Services’ can take in hand is the provision of counselling services 
which would mean especially trained staff for the purpose: 
Without adequately trained personnel it is dangerous to start 
these counselling services. Professionally trained counsellors 
need to be added to the staff of such institutions. Most of the 
difficulties of the students regarding their academic and personal 
difficulties will be overcome if these counselling services are 
provided. Also with the help of the members of the staff the 
counselling services can help the students in Educational and 
Vocational planning. 


Placement 


The ‘Student Personnel Programme’ should also look to 
the placement of its students after they have completed their 
education. At the moment the institutions hardly take note of 
this with the result that sometimes the students who pass 
through these institutions have to wander about in search of 
suitable jobs. The introduction of programmes of placement 
in India at the moment seems quite difficult because most of the 
vacancies are filled through family ties, emotional factors, social 
Status, ѕосіаї pressures etc., rather than according to training 
and merit of the persons. Such a state of affair is very dangerous 
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because it has resulted in placement of persons on jobs for 
which they are not qualified which in turn has resulted ina 
great deterioration of the standards and efficiency. This proper 
placement of personnel in accordance with their merit and 
training is not possible unless this malady prevalent in our 
society is removed. 

Health Services 

A" The 'Student Personnel Programme? should also include 
in its purview the health services of the student community. 
Centralized health services of the entire university or a college 
will goa long way in running this programme efficiently. АП 
students on entry into a college or a university must be subjected 
to a medical check up and proper physical records should be 
maintained. 


Alumni Organizations 

The Student Personnel Programme should also include the 
Setting up of Alumni Organizations in the universities and 
colleges. This would go along way in establishing contacts 
between the old students and their alma mater. This relationship 
is healthy both for the institutions and the students strengthening 
the institutions and providing a sense of security to students. 


Remedial Services 

Students in colleges and universities sometimes lack know- 
ledge as to how to study with the result that sometimes they 
become backward not because of their poor intelligence but 
because of lack of information about their faulty methods of 
studying. If remedial services are provided, such cases of 
backwardness will be benefitted immensely. 

‘Student Personnel Services’ cannot take the place of 
complete education but they do strengthen the programme of 
education. They certainly improve the quality of education- 
In a way they supplement the already existing programmes of 
education. The money spent on these services will go a long 
way in reducing the wastage in higher education and as a whole 
the return on account of these services would be much more in 
terms of a reduction in the wastage of student talent, reduction 
in the number of failures, reduction in cases of maladjustment 
of students, reduction in the number of unemployed among the 
youth and reduction in cases of frustrations ,and dejections 


amongst the student community. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


In order that a child may choose his career wisely, it * 
important that he should be in the know of the various оре. 
before him. He must know the requirements for each pro Em 
Sion that is academic qualifications, personality traits M 
experience required for it, nature of the work, ошо Ыы 
future prospects and so on. In order to supply this very muc 
needed information to the child, the following measures can 
be adopted very easily :— 

l. Imparting of su 
ly at the 8th class level, 
culum. For 
be included in 


ch information to the children, especial- 

should form a part of the school мше 
example, imparting of such information can easily 
the subject of ‘Social Studies’. 


2 Special classes can be held in order to impart this 


information about various courses and careers. 


3. We can arrange trips to various places where ш 
Students actually come in contact with the people of differen 
professi 


tons and especially when they are at work. The children 
should be allowed to see them actually at work. 


4. We can invite persons belonging to different professions 


to come and give talks to children about the nature of their 
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work, the training needed, the qualifications required and how 
to obtain those qualifications etc. 


5. Films about various professions i.e., people at their 
actual work—can be shown to children in the schools. 


6. Library can be equipped with all sorts of information 
about the various professions. Leaflets, posters, monographs, 
filmstrips, and other such material about the various professions 
can be easily displayed in the school library and the children 
should have a free access to them. 


7. The officers of the Employment Exchanges should 
occasionally give talks to children in the school informing them 
about the various prospective openings and various job 
requirements etc. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (0.1L) AND EMPLOYMENT 
MARKET INFORMATION (E.M.L) PROGRAMME 


The O.I. and E.M.L programmes being conducted by the 
Employment Service Organisation are closely related to the 
Scheme of Vocational Guidance. The data collected under 
these programmes provide useful material for guidance workers 
regarding occupational opportunities and the employment 
trends. An understanding of the scope and organisation of 
these schemes would therefore be helpful. 


The O.I. Programme 


The ОЛ. unit at the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training (D.G.E. & T.) collects and publishes O.I. of all 
India importance and applicability. This literature furnishes 
the Youth Employment Officers and the Adult Counsellors with 
an accurate picture of the tasks and requirements of jobs and 
vocations, training and experience which lead to them, and 
it is of material help in guiding juveniles in selecting careers suited 
to them with ultimate object of leading them to gainful 
employment. In fact the О.1. material is produced primarily 
for the sake of vocational guidance and employment counselling 
service, although once produced, it is utilised for many other 
purposes. The following are the more important reference 
materials produced by the O.I. unit at the Headquarters :— 


(i) N.C.O. It is a list of all important occupations in the 
country, grouped according to the internationally accepted 
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A arcus de 
classification principles. For each occupation is giv ка 
number, standard and alternative titles, and a short de "es 
description will contain an alphabetical index for easy refe 

and use. 


(i) O.F.R. Out of the 76 groups of the N.C.O., it has. 
been divided to bring out 60 O.F.R.'s in order to provide : 


(а) A general background of occupational and industrial 
knowledge. 


(b) Basic specified information of all-India importance 
and validity on the work performed, the bec 
regarding wages, and prospects in respect of occupation 
within each occupational group. 

(iii) Occupational Specifications and Interview a E 
is a series of publications which give additional, more аы 
information on selected individual occupations, They up i 
helpful guidance points with applicants and employers and fo 
efficient and selection .Work and to provide the pee 
information for the specialised counselling work at the Y.E.O.5- 
and Е.Е. 

(iv) Guide to Careers also called Career Pamphlets, It 
is folder type publication covering the following points : 

(a) The work performed. 

(b) Personnel qualities required. 

(c) Training requirements and facilities. 

(d) Opinion available. 

(e) Ways and entry. 

(f) Prospects for advancement. 

(2) Wages. 

(A) The employment outlook. 

(i) Contacts for further information. 


(э) Handbook on Trainin: 


g Facilities in India. It gives 
sufficiently detailed informatio 


m for counselling and guidance 
Purposes on institutional training available in the country and 
leading to entry into specific occupations. For each institution, 
information is given regarding the different courses of study and 
their duration, admission Tequirements, nature and title of 


award, tuition fees, other Costs, hostel facilities, month of 
commencement of course, etc. 
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State O.I. Units. These have two-fold functions : 


(a) To assist the Central O.I. Unit in its work and 
particularly to contribute to the All India information 
by verifying the data with conditions obtaining: 
regionally, thereby facilitating compilation on an 
all-India basis. 

(b) To collect and disseminate ona State basis material 
of local importance to supplement information com- 
piled on an all-India level. 


The collection of material by Employment Exchanges. 
concerning training facilities will be directed and guided by 
the State O.I. Units which will also be responsible for translating 
national reference material into important regional languages. 
The translation work will provide the State Units with an 
excellent opportunity to orientate the information in the light of 
the local conditions. 


The Employment Exchange staff especially, at the Y.E.O.’s, 
school counsellors and others, often come across problems and 
questiors relating to the field of O.T. which cannot be solved 
by a reference to the material provided to them. The reference: 
material supplied to them must therefore be supplemented by 
the personal knowledge and experience gathered through the 
work of the E.S. and V.G. It must, however, be appreciated 
that all questions, not entered for in the material, cannot be 
answered at the local exchange level. It is, therefore, an 
important function of the State O.I. Units to receive and answer 
such questions. 

The Employment Market Information Programme 


Here the information collected under this programme 
differs from the occupational information as it is designed to 
reveal conditions and trends in the employment market, that is 
the demand and supply position in different occupations and 
industries. This type of information is also very useful to 
vocational guidance workers as they are expected to counsel 
their clients on the availability of jobs, prospects and outlook 
in different careers. 

The Shiv Rao Committee has recommended a compre- 
hensive programme for the collection of employment market 
information. The objectives of this programme are much 
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i i nd 
wider than to serve the needs of vocational m E 
employment counselling. Some of the other Uses emp. 
ment market information can be stated as under: 


“ H e 
(a) The information is needed in the operation of th 
Employment Service itself. 
А Н nt 
(b) The information is useful to the employers in AH 
Ways such as in deciding the location of new PM 
in considering the availability of manpower 


5 ; i nal 
making capital Investment, and in their perso 
management work, 


(c) Decisions regarding unemployment insurance are likely 
to be based on this information. v 
(d) The information stimulates thinking in E ta of 
training needs of an area or a State in the lig lop- 
change of employment Opportunities or new s of 
ments and thus to help to relate training to the nee 
industry, 
(e) The information is 
determining priorities 
facilities for locating 
employment in other w. 
(f) It gives planners an id 
in the area—it leads 
Workers in some new tr 


It gives planner 


useful to the per pen 
in regard to credit and 0 
new plants and for increasing 
ays. | 
€a of the trades and аа 
to organise training for ће 
ades and occupations. 

S an idea of the nature and type 
of employment at the beginning, smiddle and at the ead 
of the plan and thus helps in evaluating the success of 
the plans, 


(g) In employment an 
(h) On the whole it 


tative aspect of u 
The Headquarter Unit 


The Central Unit for E.M.L is Iesponsible for conducting 
research involved in the methods of collection, standardisation 
of cóncepts in manpower and the employment market as also 
the coordination and statistical treatment of the data collected 
by the States etc. It is also charg 


ed with the duty of training 
employment officers in the collection and analysis of infor- 
mation. 


d placement Services. 


reveals the qualitative and the quanti- 
nemployment. 


Y 
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The State Units for Employment Market Information 


The State units are charged with manifold responsibilities 
involved in manpower and employment market information. 
However, their efforts for the present are directed to such 
objectives as obtaining accurate information about the distri- 
bution of the labour force changes in the level of employment, 
trends in the employment and requirements of skilled personnel. 
Their functions will be to establish and maintain procedures for 
the collection of employment information, to identify employ- 
ment market within the State, to make estimates of the popu- 
lation of working age and of labour force in the employment 
market and to organise labour market studies on a local level. 


Methods for the Collection of Employment Market Infor- 
mation 


Information about employment in both private and public 
sectors are being collected by Employment Exchanges through 
what is known as an “establishment reporting system". Under 
this system, certain selected establishments will be contacted 
periodically to give details about the number of persons they 
are employing, the vacancies they have to fill and the type of 
workers they find in short supply. 


The programme is organised and developed at three 
levels : 


(a) At Employment Exchangs where the issue of forms and 
collection of returns from employers establishments in 
the private and public sector is being done. Local 
scrutiny of the returns record and analysing in regard 
to certain aspects of the information collected is also 
made at this level and on completion of necessary 
action, the returns are forwarded to ће S.E.M.E. Units. 

(b) At the semi-unit, where the examination and study of 
the returns and report record from the exchanges are 
made and the employment coverage is assessed. After 
scrutiny the returns record by the S.E.M.I. Unit are 
forwarded to the Headquarters unit. 

(c) At the Headquarters unit where the tabulation of the 
information contained in the returns is undertaken. 
Tabulations are returned to the S.E.M.I. Units for the 
compilation of reports of particular market areas. 
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SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


MATERIALS 


A. Administrators (n,e.c.) 


WYN م‎ 


Miscellaneous 
Central Govt, 
State Govt. 
Local 

Private 


Autonomous institutes (including universities) 


C. Commerce and Economics 


© RPNAAKHAWNHO 


Miscellaneous 


Office work (including storekeepers use) 
Accountancy and Auditing 

Banking and Finance 

Insurance 

Business and Office Management 
Cooperation 

Selling 

Commerce 

Economics 


D. Defence Forces 


0. 
1. 
D 
3; 


Miscellaneous 
Army 

Navy 

Air Force 


E, Excise & Customs 
F, Fine Arts 


0. 
1. 


2. 
3. 


Miscellaneous 

Music, Dancing and Dramatics, Film 
ment) 
Drawing and Painting 

Commercial Arts 

(a) Miscellaneous 

(b) Advertising 

(c) Cartooning and Illustration Work 
(d) Designing 
(e) Decoration (Interior) 
(f) Photography 

(e) Audio-visual Aids 
(h) Beauty-Culture 


-acting (Entertain- 
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4. Sculpture, Clay modelling 
‘Fi. Fire Service 

0. Miscellaneous 
“С. General Education 


0. Miscellaneous 
1. Certificates 

2. Diplomas 

3, Degrees 


H. Home Science 


0. Miscellaneous 
1. Domestic Science 
2. Catering and Hotel Management 


Lg. Languages 
0. Miscellaneous 
1. Linguistic (including Translation, Interpretation) 
(a) Indian languages 
(b) Foreign languages 
2. Literary Work and Journalism 


li. Library Work, Archives Keeping and Museology 


0. Miscellaneous 

1. Library Work 

2. Archives Keeping 
3. Museology 


'M. Mathematics and Statistics 
0. Miscellaneous 


]. Mathematics 
2. Statistics 


P. Police Force 
0. Miscellaneous 
S. Sports and Physical Education 


0. Miscellaneous 
1. Sports 
2. Physical Education 
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Sc. Science 
0. Miscellaneous (Lab. Tech.) 
1. Physical Sciences 
(a) Miscellaneous 
(b) Engineering and Technology 
(c) Architecture, and Town Planning 
(d) Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Work 
(€) Geology, Physical Geography, Geophysics, Geo- 
chemistry 
(f) Mateorology 
(g) Astronomy, Astrophysics 
(A) Physics 
() Chemistry 
(j) Industrial Management 
(К) Surveying 
2. Biological Sciences 
(a) Miscellaneous . 
(b) Agriculture, Forestry, Horticulture (excluding 
Agriculture, Engineering), Sericulture, Bee-keeping 


(c) Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Science 
(d) Botany 


(e) Dairy Science 
( £) Medicine, Health and Sanitation 
(g) Zoology 
(h) Fishery 
(i) Agriculture based Industries 
(J) Physiology, Biology, Anatomy 
S.S. Social Science 
0. Miscellaneous 
1. Psychology and Guidance 
2. Welfare Work 
(a) Miscellaneous 
(b) Social 
(c) Medical 
(d) Rural 
(e) Family 
(f) Women 
(g) Labour 


NAARY 


8. 
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(h) Mentally Retarded 

(i) Physically Retarded 

(j) Tribal 

Legal and Judicial Service 
History, Archaeology and Tourism 
Human Geography 

Political Science 

Philosophy and Religion 
Anthropology 


T. Teaching 


Miscellaneous (not elsewhere classifiable) 
Nursery Certificate 

Primary and Middle Diploma 
Secondary Degree 

College and University 


Tc. Transport & Communications 


REOR TU WI SES 


Miscellaneous 

Marine 

Air 

Rail 

Motor 

Road (excluding Motor) 

Postal Service 

Telegraph, Telecommunication Service 


Tr. Trades & Crafts 


1: 


2. 


Building Trades & Construction (excluding Carpenters) 


(NCO 78 & 79) 

(a) Painters and Paper Hangers (NCO 79) 

(b) Masons, Brick Layers and related workers (NCO 
79) . 

Clay, Glass & Stone 

(a) Clay 

(b) Glass 

(c) Stone (NCO 81) 
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3. Food & Beverages (NCO 82) 


Ui 


(a) Millers, Crushers and Pressers (NCO 820-821) 


(b) Bakers, Confectioners, Candy and  Sweetmeat 
Makers (NCO 824) 


(c) Dairy Workers (Non-farm), Makers of Aerated 
Water and Brewers 


(d) Coffee and Tea Blenders and related workers 
(NCO 822, 825) 
(e) Food Canners and related workers (NCO 826) 


Precision Instrument Technicians (NCO 74, 855) 


(a) Instrument Technicians including Watch and Lock 
Makers 


(b) Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Ivory Workers 
(NCO 741-742) 


с) Makers of Musical Instrument (NCO 855) 


Leather (NCO 72, 855) 
(a) Shoe Makers (NCO 720-721) 


(b) Leather Goods Manufacture (excluding Foot- 
wear) (NCO 722—729) 


(с) Leather Tanning Processors (NCO 853) 


Lumber and Wooden Furniture (NCO 77, 442, 449) 

(a) Loggers, Wood Cutters, Sawyers and Wood Wor- 
king Machinists (NCO 442, 449, 772) 

(b) Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, Jointers and Pattern 
Makers (Wood) (NCO 770, 775), Cane Workers 

(c) Shipwrights, Boat Builders, Coach and Body 
Builders, Cart Builders and Wheelwrights (NCO 
771, 775, 774) 

Mining, Quarrying, Mineral Processing (NCO Div. 5) 

Paper (NCO 80, 833, 834, 856) 

(a) Typesetting Machine Operators, 
Stereotypers (NCO 800, 801, 807) 

(b) Printers (NCO 803, 804) 

(c) Engravers, Block Makers, Photolitho Graphers 

“(NCO 805, 806) 
(d) Proof Readers and Copy Holders 


Compositors, 


10. 
11; 


14. 


15. 
16. 
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(e) Book Binders (NCO 808) 
(f) Paper Makers (NCO 833, 834) 
(g) Paper Product Makers (NCO 856) 


Chemical and related process workers (excluding Paper 
Makers) (NCO 803, 831, 832, 839) 


Rubber (NCO 850, 851) 
Textile and Jute (NCO 70 and 71) 
(a) Jute and Cloth Manufacture Spinners, Weavers, 
Knitters, Dyers, and related workers (NCO 71) 


(b) Jute Goods and Clothing Manufacturers, Tailors, 
Cutters, and related workers {МСО 71) 


Tobacco (NCO 84) 
Metals and Machinery (NCO 73, 75, 85) 

(a) Metal Processors, Furnacemen, Head Treaters, 
Rollers, Smiths, Moulders and Drawers (NCO 75) 
(excluding Goldsmiths and Jewellers) 

(b) Tool Makers, Machinists, Plumbers, Welders, 
Platers and related workers (NCO 75) 

(c) Machine Operators (Stationary Engines, Excavat- 
ing and Lifting Equipment Operators) (NCO 87) 


Electricity (NCO 76) 

(a) Installers, Repairmen, Linemen, Cable Jointers 
(Electricity, Power, Telegraphy, Telephone) 
(NCO 763, 764) 

(b) Assemblers, Fitters, and Repairmen, Electrical 
and Electronic Equipment (NCO 761, 762, 789) 


(c) Electricians General 
Plastics (NCO 952) 


Miscellaneous 

(a) Women (Occupation 
or which are more oF less ех 
women) 

(b) Handicapped 

(c) Scheduled Caste 

(d) Backward Classes А 

(e) Post-graduates 

(f) Graduates and Under-graduates. 


s where women are preferred 
clusively open to 
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(g) High/Higher Secondary School Leavers 
(h) Middle and Elementary School Leavers 
(i) Universities 

Village and Cottage Industries 


The need of developing rural industries is obvious since 
over 82% of the people live in the villages. No plan seeking to 
bring about the welfare of the people can remain indifferent 
without giving due consideration to these large numbers. India 
is a poor country, her per capita income being among the lowest 
in the world. Besides this there is wide disparity between urban 
and rural incomes. This inequality of income of the individuals 
in these two sectors is also significant. The poorest 10% of 
the population have a daily per capita expenditure of hardly 27 
paise in the rural area. As many as 70% of the rural population 
can spend only 50 paise per day. Unemployment is very com- 
mon in the rural areas. Agriculture is already over and unecono- 
mic for many people. 


Hence there is need to increase production, to provide 
gainful employment to the vast number of unemployed in the 
rural areas with a view to contribute to the growth of the na- 
tional income and make agriculture economic through the 
reduction of pressure on land by diverting part of the population 
to occupations other than agriculture. It is also agreed upon by 
most people that it will take still years for the process of indus- 
trialization to reach all the people of this country. Meanwhile 
economic development and, from the special point of view of en- 
suring economic equality, the promotion of. cottage or the village 
industries have become a national task, 

Thus in India there should be deliberate attempts to deve- 
lop the village industries specially as a means to provide employ- 
ment and increase production. The need of it flows inevitably 
from the peculiar features of our national economy. 


In most countries of the world, including the industrially 
advanced countries there is a smallscale sector existing side 
by side with a large scale sector. The character of the small 
scale sector varies with thenature of the economy of the country 
in general. The size, technology, productive capacity of these 
industries also vary accordingly. Similarly the character of 
these industries in our own country too is bound to be deter- 
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mined by the nature of the available resources i.e. men and 
material. 

_ Out of more than 5} lakhs of villages, only about 43000 
villages are estmated to have been electrified till the end of the 
Third Five Year Plan. Most of these are even of the population 
of 5000 people or above. While when we speak of the problem 
of villages in general in India we generally speak of habitations 
of each less than 5000 population. Thus the development of 
cottage or village industries have to be continued with more and 
more attention in context of the non-availability of power too 


for a long time to come. 


It is on this account that our Government had also consti- 


tuted an All India Khadi and Village Industries Board in 1953 
under the direct control of the Government which was later 
reformed and put under the direct charge of а Commission with 
considerable powers of autonomy in 1957. 

The following industries have been kept under the purview 


of this Commission : 


1. Khadi 
2. Processing of cereals and pulses 
3. Ghani oil 
4. Village leather 
5. Cottage match 
6. Gur and khandsari 
7. Palm gur 
8. Non-edible oils and soap 
9. Hand made paper 
10. Village pottery 
11. Bee keeping 
12. Fibre 
13. Blacksmithy 
14. Carpentry 
15. Manufacture and use of methane seeds and manure: 


16. Limestones and its production. 
Types of Assistance 
The financial assistance provided by the Khadi and Vil- 
lage Industries Commission is of three types—grant, loan and 
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subsidy. The grant is an outright contribution to the institutiom 
engaged in Khadi and Village Industries to enable them to 
Tequire equipments, to buy or construct godowns, workshops 
etc., and to meet the expenditure for setting up training facilities. 

The subsidy is paid on the production and sale of Khadi 
and Ghani ой. Loan is paid to meet the requirements of the 
institutions and cooperatives for purchasing raw materials and. 
for other requirements by way of working capital. 


Rural Work Projects 


The Khadi and Village Industries Commission has taken u^ 
the work of helping to rebuild the rural economy on the basis of 
self-help and mutual aid by organising the rural communities for 
а programme for the integrated development of rural economy, 
the basis of which will be agro-industrial instead of agricultural 
as it mainly is at present. Its main strength will be in the fullest 
utilisation of local resources in material and men and produc- 
tion of goods primarily for local consumption. Keeping this 
Object in view emphasis is placed primarily on intensive efforts 
to secure integrated rural development of selected compact 
areas or gram ekais as a vital part of the integrated deve- 
lopment programme for cottage industries. 


Small Scale Industries , 
An industry having fixed assets of Rs. 5 lacs or below 
comes under this category of the small scale industries, 


It is necessary for a small industrialist to get his unit regis- 
tered with the Directora 


Small Industries Service Institute, Thus he is able to get Govern- 
ment assistance, controlled Taw materials, j 


jals and components and is also able to participate in the Cen- 
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| Some of the agencies assisting small scale industries in the 

various States are such as : 

1. Small Industries Service Institutes 
2. National Small Industries Corporation 
3. Directorate of Industries and Commerce 
4. State Bank of India 
5. State Financial Corporation 
6. State Small Industries Development Corporation 

Small Industries Service Institutes assist the individuals im 
getting factory layouts, schemes, designs, blue prints etc. free of 


lso provide free technical assistance and. 


cost. These institutes a 
guidance. They assist in selecting suitable industries, impart: 


economic information about different small scale industries, give: 
model schemes and survey reports etc. Some of these things: 
are also provided by the Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, 
Delhi-6. 

Small Industries Service Institutes also impart free training 
programme in industrial management and blue print reading 
etc. for the benefit of small scale enterprises. Extension centres 
attached to the Small Industries Service Institutes also impart 
training in trades like Machine shop, Foundry, Electroplating, 
Heat Treatment, Beads Manufacturing etc. Such training facili- 
ties are also available at the Production-cum-Training centres at : 
such places as Okhla, Rajkot and Howrah etc Training in 
leather industry is available at the Central Footwear Training 
Centres at Madras and Agra etc. For detailed information for 
the training in technical trades imparted at such centres, Small 
Industries Service Institutes can be contacted. 

Generally stipends from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 p.m. are paid to 
the trainees undergoing training at these Extension Centres and 
Production Centres or Production-cum-Training Centres. 

Normally this training is provided for a period of six 


months. 

A small enterpriser in this field can approach the State 
Director of Industries and Commerce for securing premises, 
power supply in Industrial Estates for establishing any industry. 
The machinery for the establishment of all such industries can 

h difficulty from 


be obtained on hire: purchase basis without much 
the Natioral Small Industries Corporation (123, Mount Road, 
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-Madras). Small Industries сап even be set up with foreign 
collaboration with prior permission of the Ministry of Indus- 
tries and Commerce, Government of India. 

Generally the terms on. which the loans are granted and 
advanced by the State Government to Small Scale Units are : 


1. Upto Rs. 1000 on personal bonds. 

2. Upto Rs. 5000 a gainst two surities. 

3. Other loans are given at 65% of the security offered 
including assets created out of the loan. 

4. Repayable in 10 years in easy instalments. 

5. Rate of interest : 
(a) 5% upto Rs. 25,000 for industrialists. 
(b) 5% upto Rs. 2 lacs for industrial cooperatives. 

Generally the Small Industries Service Institutes serve the 

industrialists or small enterprises in the following spheres : 

1. Technical assistance 

2x Laboratory facilities 

3. Showing facilities (at nominal charge) 

4. Training of managerial personnel 

5. Training for Workers 

6. Economic information service 

7. Library 

8. Drawing and designing 

ex 


(s 
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Product development 


Explain Government stores and purchase programmes. 
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THE WORLD OF WORK 


۽ تک 


Suddenly a taxi-driver turns round a corner of a street 
and bangs against a cart coming from the other side, because 
he is too slow to put the brakes on; and the result of his 
tardiness is disastrous. The taxi is smashed and the occupants— 
one dies at the spot and the rest are seriously injured. Now 
who is this taxi-driver ? He is found to be a maladjusted person 
who has no liking for driving but has been forced to adopt this 
profession in this ‘World of Work’ for earning his livelihood. 
He is just a round peg in a square hole. If persons in this 
‘World of Work’ are placed where they are most suited, accidents 
of the said type will occur rarely. For the sake of convenience, 
we may classify this ‘World of Work’ into the the following 
areas of occupations : 

Military i.e. air force, army and navy 
Commerce i.e. clerical and secretarial 
Technical and crafts 

Medical and health services 
Agriculture including horticulture, sericulture, veteri- 
nary, animal husbandry, fishery and forestry 

6. Fine arts like music, dance, drama, painting, photo- 


graphy and sculptoring 
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7. Administrative i.e. executive and managerial 
8. Communication and transport 

9. Journalism and literature 
0 


Service occupations like insurance, travel agency, 
house-building, hotels and restaurants etc. 
11. Social work 


12. Education 


Trade ard commerce including advertisement etc. 
14. Mining, quarrying etc, 
15. Research etc. 


Each of these group of professions requires a different 
type of intelligence, a different aptitude, different scholastic 
attainments, different personality traits and predispositions. 
According to a research study conducted in U.S.A., technical 
professions have been found to call for the highest intelligence 
and next in order come professions in the scientific, academic 
and commerce fields. Last of all come the trades. Regarding 
the types of intelligence careers of the authors, editors, 
executives, librarians, chief clerks, scientists, secretaries and 
teachers etc. require a high verbal intelligence. Careers like 
medicine, executive Posts, inventors, lawyers, scientists, states- 
men, supervisors, teachers and others need a high *Reasoning 


Intelligence’. Careers of accountancy, bank teller, book-keeper, 
file clerk, sales clerk and statisti 


Intelligence’, Actors, 

public relation men, re 
etc. need to have a h 
administrators, diplom 
clerks, translators and i 


с ble to perceive sizes, shapes, 
1n space. They should be able to think 
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mechanics, truck-drivers and typists etc., should have good 
muscle control, dexterity, and coordination of the eye and hand. 


Different types of work need different predispositions. 
For example, art work requires an inherent aesthetic urge, 
business work needs an jnborn business acumen, social work. 
demands a native capacity to establish rapport with other 
human beings. Real scientific work is only possible if one is 
possessed of a good reasoning power. Good teaching calls for 
imagination and emotional maturity and similarly music 
requires, besides other things, an ear that can discriminate 
between fine differences in notes and can apprehend harmony 
and rhythm. These predispositions are shaped with experience 
into aptitudes which manifest themselves round about the age 
of fifteen years but even after that age there are possibilities. 
of slight changes in aptitudes. In fact human beings have the 
potentiality of changing and acquiring new interests throughout 


their lives. 

Within the various professions, there exist gradations. 
What group of professions will be most suitable for a particular’ 
individual will be determined by his aptitude, but at what level 
of work that individual will operate in that group of professions, 
will depend upon his general level of intelligence. For example, 
suppose an individual has a mechanical aptitude. Now in the: 
‘World of Work’ whether he will prove a success as a mechanic: 
ог an overseer ог ап engineer ог ап inventor of machines will 
solely depend upon his level of intelligence- 


ing to the ersonality traits, it is found that for 
oe did ГЕ in this ‘World of Work’ one needs. 


success in different professions in t% < 
to have different personality traits. Independent mindedness 
is important for professions where leadership. is involved e.g. 
in creative arts, in research and in administrative jobs. Dog- 
gedness and persistence are required in all jobs, where some 
long projects are to be completed e.g. in doing a painting or 
carrying out à scientific experiment. Self-control is needed in 
professions where one is to work with people especially children 

teaching small children, 


without getting impatient ог angry e.g. in 
handicapped and backward children, sympathy and compassion- 


that is being concerned about the welfare of others, are valuable 
in occupations dealing with the suffering, unfortunate and SER 
tionally upset i.e. in nursing, medicine, social work, counselling an 
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teaching of handicapped etc. Similarly there are other peiora 
traits which are essential for various other vocations. Ур 
does not permit to name them all. The best that can be 2 
is to name some of the personality traits that are genera y 
helpful in all walks of life. These traits are : Cooperativeness, 
cheerfulness, consistency, willingness to take responsibil 
imagination, emotional maturity, adaptability, generosity, "in 

sufficiency, placidity, conscientiousness, tactfulness, pn M 
friendliness, good expression and wide interests. Some of { 
personality traits that are harmful for practically all profession 
are : Submissiveness, suspiciousness, selfishness, stubbornness, 
anxious nature, feeling of inferiority, over-conscientiousness, 
being inhibited, sensitiveness, dominative and demanding, 
tactlessness and getting easily discouraged. There are C 
groups of personality traits that are useful for certain specific 
Occupations only e.g. imagination, organising сарае 
tactfulness etc, are some of the personality traits very essentia 
for a good administrator. Objective detachment and ability to 
tolerate others are very necessary for a social scientist. Similarly 


for each. profession there are some definite groups of personality 
traits, 


It is very difficult to give a complete and an exact picture 
of the world of work, since it is So changing with the times. 
Some fields of work are growing but others are declining: 
With the advancement of science and technology, new pro- 
fessions are emerging and some old ones are disappearing. So 
the occupational structure of the world is not a permanent one. 
The only thing that we can determine at a particular time is the 
trend of various professions. j 

Now let us have a peep into this ‘World of Work’ as it 
obtains in India. For the sake of simplicity of understanding 
various ‘occupations’ are classified under ‘families’ ; ‘families 
are combined into ‘groups’, and ‘groups’ are assigned to 
‘divisions’. Our National Classification of Occupations as 
prepared in 1959 by Occupational Unit of the Directorate 
General of Resettlement and Employment, has 11 Divisions 
consisting of 75 Groups subdivided into 331 Families under 


which the individual Occupations are classified. The eleven 
divisions are : 


0. Profecsional, Technical a 


nd related workers 
l. Administrative, Executive and Managerial Workers 
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2. Clerical and related workers. 

3. Sales Workers 

4. Farmers, Fishermen, Hunters, Loggers and related 
workers 


5. Miners, Quarrymen and related workers 
6. Workers in Transport and Communications Occupa- 
tions 
7-8. Craftsmen, Production Process Workers 
9. Service, Sport and Recreation Workers 
10. Workers not Classifiable by Occupation. 


This national classification of occupations is continually 
changing since more and more occupations are added due to 
changes in techniques and scientific developments. 


Now let us see the structure of the ‘World of Work’ as it 
obtains in our country especially with regard to Job Oppor- 
tunities and Outturn. 


Let us first take up the Engineering Profession. The 
total number of job opportunities for degree holders and dip- 
loma holders during the year 1965 was 19,024. The total 
outturn of engineers of all categories for the years 1963 and 
1964 was 21,205 and 23,649 respectively. Actually there was 
an increase at all levels. It was more pronounced in case of 
diploma holders. The outturn in 1963 and 1964 taken together 
was the highest in respect of civil engineers, followed by 
mechanical and electrical engineers. As a whole the outturn 
of engineers Was much in excess of the requirements of the 
country. This fact should have been taken note of by the 
authorities concerned with future planning of training and 
education programmes for engineers as early as 1965 and the 
number of seats in engineering colleges should have been 
reduced, without adding any more engineering colleges. 

Let us next take up the profession of Technologists. More 
than halfof the total vacancies of technology are in textile, 
printing, food and chemicals. The demand for textile techno- 
logists was the largest i.e. 27°7% and for printing, food and 
chemical technologists 11%, 10:79, and 9°3% respectively. The 
total outturn of technologists during the academic years 1963 
and 1964 was 1,900. The largest outturn was in respect of 
textile technologists, the next in order were textile chemistry, 
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printing technology and chemical technology. The figures show 
that the outturn of technologists in the years 1963 and 1964 
was more than adequate for the recruitment of technologists in 
1965. 


Let us next turn to the profession of Agriculture. Of 4,795 
vacancies notified for agricultural scientists during the year 
1965, the maximum demand was for Agronomists i.e. 1,267 
(264295 of the total vacancies). The demand for Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry and Soil Science was 1,218 
(25°40%) and 1,108 (231172) respectively. Vacancies for degree 
and diploma holders in Agricultural Botany constituted 43295, 
Horticulture 3°34%, Agricultural Chemistry 28195, Agricultural 
Entomology 238%, Dairy Science 2°40%. If we compare the job 
opportunities available in the profession of Agriculture in the 
year 1965 with the outturn in 1963 and 1964, we can roughly 
say that by and large the demand for graduates and post- 
graduates in Dairy Science was more than the supply. Again 
in view of the fact that priority has been given to agricultural 
development in the Fourth Plan, there is a possibility of 
increased demand for graduates and post-graduates in various 
branches of Agriculture. 


Let us now turn to the Medical Profession. Among the 
medical and allied personnel, the total number of vacancies 
notified during the year 1965 was 5,268—the demand for 
physicians was 3,034 or 58% of the total vacancies. Next to 
them were the vacancies notified for Nurses (10%), Medical 
Specialists (9%), Pharmacists (9%) and Vaids (8%). The outturn 
of medical personnel has been increasing from 4,752 in 1962 
to 5,943 in 1963 and to 6,103 in 1964. On comparing the job 
opportunities available in 1965 and the outturn in 1963 and 
1964 in the profession, we find that the number of vacancies 
for dental surgeons appear to have increased in 1965 as 
compared to those of the previous year. The demand for the 
surgeons and those possessing M.D./Ph.D. degrees in specialised 
fields appears to be also increasing. On account of the increased 
emphasis on public health, family planning and greater outlay 


on medical and health services, the demand for medical personnel 
will continue to increase. 


_ Now turning our attention to the profession of Natural 
Scientists, we find that 5,225 vacancies were available for natural 
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scientists during 1965. Of them, 32% were for post-graduates in 
Chemistry and 22% for Physics, 8% for Botany, 10% for Zoology, 
3:45, for Geology, 2:596 for Biochemistry and 10% for Physiology. 
In Geophysics, Mateorology, Microbiology, Oceanography, the 
vacancies were less.than 1% of the total. The outturn of post- 
graduates in natural sciences in 1963 and 1964 was 4,423 and 
4,695 respectively. The highest outturn in natural science 
subjects was in Chemistry 1,415 in 1963 and 1,583 in 1964. 
Studying the supply and demand position in this profession, it 
appears that the supply is not keeping pace with the demand 
in the fields of Chemistry, Bio-chemistry, Microbiology, 
Physics and Physiology. On the other hand, the supply appears 
to be more than the demand in the fields of Zoology, Geology 
and Oceanography. ? 


Let us now divert our attention to the profession of Social 
Scientists and Teachers. The total number of vacancies for 
Social Scientists and Teachers notified during the year 1965 was 
18,670. Of course the maximum demand was for teachers 
13,197 (71%). The demands in the fields of Mathematics, 
Economics and Statistics accounted for nearly 17%, in 
Accountancy 4%, Law 3% and Labour and Social Welfare 
2:56% of the total. In the fields of Anthropology and Psychology, 
the demand was less than 1% of the total. The number of 
persons who obtained post-graduate degrees in social sciences 
and teachers was 38,644 in 1963 and 39,236 in 1964. Studying 
the supply and demand position, it may be safely said that, by 
and large, the supply is more than sufficient to meet the demand 
in almost all the fields. It appears that the supply in the fields 
of Economics, Law and Mathematics appears to be more than 
the demand. In Chartered and Cost Accountancy there appears 
to be a little better scope for employment. 


Lastly, let us see the position with regard to degree and 
diploma holders in Fine/Commercial Arts, Journalism, Library 
Science, Music, Secretaryship, Business Management and other 
fields. The total number of vacancies notified in 1965 for the 
said categories of workers was 87685. The vacancies for office 
workers including those in the field of Secretaryship and 


Business Management were the largest in number. In the field 


of Library Science, vacancies constituted 3:909,, in Journalism 


1139, in Fine/Commercial Arts 1:50% and in Music 069%. 
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Taking the outturn in all the different categories it appears 
there has been an increase to the extent of 3,471 in the year 1964. 
There is an increase in outturn among science graduates and 
degree and diploma holders, in Fine/Commercial Arts, Drawing 
and Painting, Journalism, Library Science and Music. The 
number of Arts and Commerce Graduates and those obtaining 
degree and diploma in Secretaryship and Business Management 
appears to have declined slightly in the year 1964. Coming to 
the supply and demand position in this area, it;appears'that the 
job opportunities in the field of office work for which graduates 
are required, the supply appears to be more than adequate; but in 
the fields of Secretaryship and Business Management the position 


is reverse. In the fields of Fine Arts and Journalism the supply 
is not keeping pace with the demand. In the fields of Music and 


Library Science the supply appears to be more than the demand. 


GUIDANCE JOURNALS 
AND NEWSLETTERS 


—— — E —— — eee 


I. INDIAN 


Name of Journal Obtained from 


1. Journal of Educational and All-India Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Vocational Guidance Associa- 
(Quarterly) tion, c/o Sub-Regional Em- 

ployment Exchange, Muzaf- 

farabad Hall, Proctor Road, 

Grant Road, Bombay-7. 

. Guidance Review Central Bureau of Educa- 

(Quarterly) tional and Vocational Guid- 
ance, 33, Chhatra Marg, 

Delhi-6. 

Bihar Council of Guidance 
and Personnel, Kadam Kuan, 
Patna-3. 

Institute of Vocational Gui- 
dance and Education, Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra. 

College of Educational Psy- 
chology and Guidance, Jabal- 
pur. 

6. Guidance Forum Bureau of Educational and 
(Quarterly) Vocational Guidance, Govern- 

ment of Andhra Pradesh, Hy- 


derabad. 


N 


3. Journal of Guidance Per- 
sonnel (Bi-annually) 


4. Vocational Guidance News- 
letter (Bi-monthly) 


5. Guidance Bulletin 
(Quarterly) 
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Name of Journal Obtained from 
7. Guidance Newsletter Bureau of Educational and 
(Bi-monthly) Vocational Guidance, Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, 27, 
V Block, Kumare Park, West 
Extension, Bangalore-20. 


8. Guidance Information State Bureau of Education- 
(Bi-monthly) al and Vocational Guidance, 
Radhanath Training College, 

Cuttack—2. 

9. Bureau Bulletin on School Bureau of Educational Re- 
Guidance Services search and Services, Govern- 
(Monthly) ment of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

10. Guidance Periodical (At irre- Bureau of Educational Re- 
gular intervals) search, Ewing Christian Col- 

lege, Allahabad. 

11. Bulletins and Reports con- Directorate General of Em- 


taining Current Occupation- ployment and Training, State 
al and Employment Infor- Directorates of National Em- 


mation ployment Information and 
Guidance Bureaus of Univer- 

sities. 

П. FOREIGN 


1, The Personnel and Guid- 


American Personnel and 
ance Journal 


Guidance Association, Inc., 
1605, New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W. Washington 9, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

Journal of Counselling Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University, 
154, W. 12th Ave., Columbus 
10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 20th and 
Northampton Streets, Laston, 
Pannsylvania, U.S.A. 

National Institute of Indus- 


trial Psychology, 14, Welback 
Street, London, W.I. 


2. Journal Counselling Psy- 
chology 


3. The Vocational Guidance 
(Quarterly) 


4. Occupational Psychology 
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